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With  pleasure  I  transmit  to  you  this  report  on  the  local  shop- 
ping districts  of  San  Francisco.   It  is  based  on  staff  studies  of 
these  districts,  their  growth  and  change,  and  the  relation  of  them 
to  our  program.     The  study  is  primarily  concerned  with  neigh- 
borhood and  community  shopping  facilities,  not  with  the  downtown 
area  (which  is  receiving  separate  and  special  attention  in  our 
work  program).   The  report  should  be  helpful  in  pointing  up  how 
we  can  aid  the  healthy  development  of  local  shopping  districts  as 
part  of  our  responsibility  to  guide  the  physical  development  of 
the  city. 

A  special  effort  has  been  made  to  describe  shopping  district 
development  during  the  30  years  of  our  stewardship  of  the  zoning 
ordinance  and  the  implications  of  these  trends  for  revision  of  the 
zoning  ordinance.   The  areas  shown  zoned  for  commerce  in  the 
draft  maps  have  been  analyzed,  and  their  analysis  indicates  that 
the  current  draft  might  well  be  patterned  on  it.    The  study,  fur- 
thermore, helps  to  clarify  how  our  duties  relating  to  trafficways, 
transit,  other  public  facilities  and  redevelopment,  are  important 
in  extending,  conserving  and  improving  San  Francisco's  local 
shopping  districts. 

With  wider  interest  and  understanding  and  with  active  co- 
operation of  all  departments  concerned,  including  the  Parking 
Authority  and  the  Redevelopment  Agency,  San  Francisco  can  look 
forward  to  continued  improvement  of  the  conditions  under  which 
its  merchants  conduct  their  business  and  the  housewives  of  San 
Francisco  fill  their  market  baskets. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Director  of  Planning 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1)  Despite  the  talk  of  "decentralization"  San  Francisco's  billion  dollar  retail  trade  has 
pontinued  to  increase  greatly  in  recent  years  and  the  number  of  retail  employees  has  in- 
creased as  fast  as  the  population.    The  number  of  retail  establishments  has  increased 
iilso,  although  not  as  fast  as  population.    This  follows  the  trend  in  the  rest  of  the  Bay 
j\rea:    the  number  of  stores  and  the  average  number  of  customers  per  store  both  increased 
jiuring  the  decade. 

2)  The  development  opportunities  in  the  downtown  area  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
opportunities  in  the  12  residential  community  districts  in  the  "living  area"  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.   In  both,  of  course,  the  controlling  factor  for  the  extent  of  commercial  develop- 
jment  is  the  expenditure  made  by  households  that  can  be  conveniently  served.    But  all  the 
households  in  the  Bay  Area  should  be  counted  as  potential  customers  for  downtown  San 
;Prancisco  since,  with  a  good  transportation  system,  it  can  continue  to  serve  as  the  cen- 
ter for  specialized  goods  and  services.    Community  shopping  districts,  on  the  other  hand, 
chiefly  draw  from  only  a  mile  in  each  direction,  and  neighborhood  shopping  districts  draw 

:rom  distances  of  only  a  few  blocks. 

1(3)  Some  of  the  communities  are  overzoned  for  commerce.    There  is  a  basic  reason  for 
I conservatism  in  developing  individual  community  and  neighborhood  shopping  districts, 
regardless  of  the  prosperous  economic  base  of  the  city,  wherever  the  scarcity  of  land 
[^available  for  new  residential  development  sets  the  limit  to  profitable  expansion  of  local 
shopping  facilities.    In  the  types  of  buildings  now  being  built  on  the   last  1,200  acres  of 
good  residential  land  in  the  city  no  more  than  60,  000  people  will  be  housed,  providing  for 
less  than  a  10%  increase  in  the  population  of  the  communities.    By  contrast,  there  is  much 
land  available  for  commercial  development.    Only  half  the  area  zoned  for  commerce  in 
the  communities  is  used  intensively  for  commercial  purposes,  and  the  sites  likely  to  be 
available  there  for  shopping  facilities  could  serve  200,000  persons. 

(4)  Overzoning  is  harmful.    Generally  where  land  is  overzoned  for  commerce  construc- 
tion of  new  residences  is  prevented,  for  fear  that  types  of  commercial  uses  will  be  built 
nearby  which  will  reduce  residential  values.    In  the  face  of  land  scarcity  San  Franciscans 
are  sometimes  willing  to  take  that  risk  but  there  are  more  than  100  acres  of  land  which 
apparently  cannot  attract  residential  development  and  in  the  30  years  since  the  ordinance 
was  adopted  have  failed  to  attract  any  more  intensive  use  than  an  occasional  billboard. 
An  even  greater  loss  is  sustained  through  the  "dilution"  of  trade  over  a  wide  area,  incon- 
veniencing shoppers  and  raising  the  unit  cost  of  retailing. 

(5)  The  pattern  of  community  and  neighborhood  shopping  facilities  in  several  of  the  com- 
munities has  stabilized  as  to  type,  number  and  extent  of  shopping  district.  Generally 
these  communities  are  those  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  vacant  land  still  available  for 
residential  development.    Redevelopment  may  open  up  possibilities  for  new  shopping 
centers,  however,  and  there  are  always  opportunities  for  modernization  and  improvement. 

(6)  Most  of  the  major  opportunities  for  commercial  development  in  the  living  area  are  in 
communities  in  which  are  also  concentrated  the  remaining  vacant  land  suitable  for  resi- 
dence.   Here,  too,  are  found  most  of  the  remaining  large  sites  which  lend  themselves 
most  easily  to  modern  types  of  shopping  facilities.    In  some  of  these  expansion  has  not 
kept  up  with  population  increase. 

(7)  The  first  draft  of  the  maps  for  the  new  comprehensive  zoning  ordinance  have  been 
measured  and  analyzed.    These  maps  realistically  made  the  commercial  zone  in  the 
living  area  of  the  city  more  nearly  equal  to  the  area  now  used  or  likely  to  be  used  for 
commerce.    The  first  draft  maps  also  proposed  great  improvements  in  the  distribution 
of  the  commercial  zone.    In. general,  the  first  draft  maps  should  be  followed  in  the  cur- 
rent work  on  the  maps  for  the  proposed  ordinance.    While  all  the  12  communities  had 
commercially  zoned  area  not  used  for  commerce,  when  last  surveyed,  such  land  con- 
stituted varying  proportions  of  the  commercial  zone,  from  more  than  70%  in  the  Sunset 
to  20%  in  the  Marina. 

(8)  The  draft  maps  are  in  line  with  experience  in  San  Francisco.    We  have  come  to  use 
in  the  communities  just  under  one  acre  of  commercial  area  on  the  average  per  1,000 
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persons.    The  draft  maps  provide  between  .8  and  1.6  acres  per  1,000  persons  in  the 
several  communities  as  contrasted  with  .6  to  1.3  acres  per  1,  000  now  actually  used  for 
commerce . 

(9)  The  long-term  trend  has  been  toward  planned,  one-stop,  drive-in  facilities,  and  in 
the  Lake  Merced  area,  as  in  prosperous  new  areas  throughout  the  country,  these  are  the 
only  kinds  of  shopping  facilities  currently  attracting  investment  capital.    With  some  60 
acres  still  available  in  large  parcels  in  the  communities,  there  are  excellent  opportunities 
for  regional,  community,  and  neighborhood  shopping  centers  and  other  one-stop,  drive- 
in  facilities . 

(10)  New  centers  can  be  expected  to  be  highly  competitive  with  existing  shopping  districts, 
at  least  in  some  communities.    Centers  of  such  size  and  location  could  be  expected  to 
attract  more  new  business  than  will  be  created  by  the  households  that  will  be  housed  in 
currently  popular  types  of  residential  construction  on  San  Francisco's  vacant  land.  Al- 
though under  the  1949  draft  zoning  ordinance  there  are,  in  addition  to  large  sites,  some 
140  acres  for  smaller  scale  commercial  development,  and  although  most  of  the  new  shop- 
ping facilities  may  be  built  in  the  communities  which  need  shopping  facilities  most,  the 
competition  may  bearane  significantly  keener  for  some  of  the  established  shopping  districts 
which,  though  well  located,  now  provide  least  shopper  convenience. 

(11)  The  new  shopping  centers  themselves  demonstrate  how  their  own  competition  can  be 
met  in  established  districts,  by: 

a.  Providing  adjacent  parking. 

b.  Providing  off  street  truck  receiving  space. 

c.  Limiting  the  shopping  district  to  a  concentrated  area  where  shoppers 

may  easily  walk  between  all  the  stores.    Do  not  encourage  stringy  or 
scattered  new  development. 

d.  Eliminating  through-traffic  which  interferes  with  pedestrian  circula- 

tion between  stores. 

e.  Making  the  whole  shopping  district  pleasant,  attractive  and  conducive 

to  leisurely  shopping. 

(12)  The  opportunities  for  making  these  and  other  improvements  are  open  to  merchants 
and  property  owners  through  their  own  efforts  and  with  the  help  of  the  following: 

a.  The  new  zoning  ordinance,  which  can  guide  new  commercial  development 

to  strengthen  established  shopping  districts. 

b.  Parking  areas,  including  those  provided  by  the  Parking  Authority,  and 

others . 

c.  The  new  freeways,  which  permit  closing  streets,  opening  areas  suitable 

for  parking,  and  diversion  of  non-shopping  through-traffic  so  that 
shoppers  will  have  easy  access  to  stores. 

d.  Improvements  in  transit:    transit  remains  the  cheapest  way  to  make  a 

shopping  district  widely  accessible. 

e.  The  California  Community  Redevelopment  Law  (which  makes  land 

available  in  large  parcels  for  new  planned  development  in  areas 
which  are  predominantly  "deteriorated,"  or  "arrested"  or  used  for 
temporary  war  housing). 

(13)  Despite  their  superior  qualities,  not  all  the  new  drive-in,  one-stop  shopping  facilities 
have  achieved  all  the  potential  advantages  of  the  shopping  center  idea.    Actually,  many 
of  the  long-established  shopping  districts  have  even  greater  potentialities  if  they  will 
learn  from  the  new  centers,  capitalizing  on  their  own  excellent  locations,  their  transit 
service,  their  strong  traditions  as  community  centers,  and  taking  advantage  of  any  good 
individual  buildings  (including  church  and  public  buildings).    This  will  require  alertness 
to  the  changes  taking  place  in  retailing  and  vigorous  leadership  in  each  shopping  district. 

(14)  On  the  basis  of  the  above  it  is  concluded  that  a  detailed  planning  program  would  be 
well  justified  in  each  shopping  district  where  public  improvements  laready  proposed  or 
genuine  local  interest  indicate  an  opportunity  for  constructive  accomplishment. 
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I.  LOCAL  SHOPPING  DISTRICTS  IN  THE  SHOPPING  ECONOMY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  general  pattern  of  land  use  around  San  Francisco  Bay  is  dominated  by 
the  two  long  strips  of  urban  development,   on  the  East  Bay  from  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo  to  Hayward  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bay  from  San  Francisco  to 
the  southern  suburbs  of  San  Jose.     Other  important  urban  development  is  scat- 
tered in  the  North  Bay  area  in  the  Marin  County  valleys  and  at  such  centers 
as  Santa  Rosa,   Petaluma,  Napa,  and  Vallejo.     Along  Suisun  Bay  and  the  Sacra- 
mento River  it  centers  at  Crockett,   Benicia,   Martinez,   Pittsburg  and  Antioch. 
East  of  the  Oakland -Berkeley  hills  the  centers  include  Concord,   Walnut  Creek, 
Orinda-Moraga,   Pleasanton  and  Livermore. 

The  functional  relation  is  more  complex.     Commercially,   in  wholesaling 
and  retailing,  downtown  San  Francisco  is  clearly  the  Bay  Area's  major  center, 
with  Oakland  the  chief  center  in  the  East  Bay  urbanized  area.     But,  within 
their  less  heavily  populated  surrounding  areas,  San  Jose  at  the  south  and  Santa 
Rosa  at  the  north  do  a  type  of  business  which  is  much  more  like  San  Francisco's 
downtown  area  than  is  the  business  done  in  "commuting  suburbs,"  including, 
for  instance,   wholesaling,  department  stores,   and  hotels  which  are  large  rela- 
tive to  the  size  of  the  city.     By  contrast,   in  the  commuting  suburbs  these 
"central"  functions  are  relatively  less  important. 

The  shopping  districts  in  San  Francisco  outside  its  downtown  area  have 
much  in  common  with  the  commuting  suburbs,   in  function  and  in  form, 

In  both  of  the  two  major  urban  strips  east  and  west  of  the  Bay  there  are 
numerous  smaller  shopping  districts  each  serving  a  limited  residential  area, 
as  shown  on  Plate  1.     They  are  typically  suburban  or  "community"  shopping 
districts.     Within  San  Francisco  19  of  this  type  are  recognized  as  large  enough 
and  contain  a  theater,  bank,   and  other  specialized  facilities.     These  serve  the 
12  community  districts  of  San  Francisco  which  have  been  delineated  by  the 
Department  of  City  Planning. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Bay  Area,  notably  along  highways  in  Alameda, 
Contra  Costa  and  San  Mateo  Counties,   extensive  commercial  strips  line  the 
older  highways  and  transit  routes.     Such  shoe-string  strips  were  the  prevailing 
form  of  shopping  development  in  the  days  when  almost  all  customers  shopped 
on  foot  or  by  streetcar.     For  a  long  time  the  attempt  was  made  to  made  this 
pattern  serve  customers  using  automobiles.     But  the  resulting  congestion  has 
required  modification  and  has  even  called  forth  an  entirely  new  form  of  shop- 
ping center  which  attracts  customers  even  when  it  is  set  back  from  major  high- 
ways and  transit  lines.    In  the  established  shopping  strips,   on  the  other  hand, 
through-traffic  attempts  to  pass  between  the  stores,   and  customers  attempt  to 
park  and  trucks  attempt  to  unload  there.     Merchants  and  property  owners  in 
such  areas  are  in  an  increasing  number  of  cases  beginning  to  work  with  local 
planning  agencies,   to  attempt  to  solve  the  resulting  problems  of  congestion. 

The  present-day  trend  is  toward  integrated  centers,  planned  as  units, 
with  parking  space  much  more  adequate  to  present  needs  than  was  formerly 
customary.     Some  of  these  serve  local  residential  neighborhoods,   some  whole 
residential  areas  ("community  districts"),   and  some  of  the  newest  count  upon 
the  trade  of  substantial  sections  of  the  Bay  Area. 

The  period  from  1938  to  1948  saw  a  great  increase  in  the  activity  and 
some  increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  retail  stores  in  the  Bay  Area.  Sales 
in  1948  were  3.3  times  what  they  had  been  in  1939.     Price  increases  would 
account  for  an  increase  to  1.7.     After  "deflating"  for  price  rises  the  sales 
volume  figures  still  indicate  a  rate  of  increase  of  93%  or  considerably  better 
than  the  rapid  rate  of  population  increase  (51%  -  Plate  2  and  Table  2). 

Between  1939  and  1948  the  total  number  of  stores  increased  at  a  lesser 
rate  than  population,   and  much  less  than  retail  sales.     While  the  number  of 
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retail  stores  grew,   from  28,550  to  29,836  or  4.5%  in  the  decade,   the  population 
grew  much  faster  (51%).     As  a  result,   the  average  number  of  persons  served  per 
store  increased  (Plate  4,   Table  1).     While  in  1939  each  1,000  persons  in  the  Bay 
Area  was  served  by  about  17  stores,  by  1948  the  typical  1,000  were  served  by  11. 

A  more  enduring  pattern  is  shown  in  the  number  of  retail  employees  which  in- 
creased from  91,000  to  138,000,   or  at  a  rate  almost  as  great  as  the  population. 
Thus  the  number  of  paid  employees  per  1,000  persons  was  practically  stable  (from 
52.5  to  51.3,   Table  1).     The  contrast  between  the  great  change  in  the  ratio  for  num- 
ber of  stores  and  the  insignificant  change  in  ratio  for  number  of  employees  describes 
the  most  important  fact  about  retailing  in  the  Bay  Area.     Larger  business  per  store 
is  now  typical:     an  equal  number  of  outlets  is  being  used  to  accommodate  more  busi- 
ness.    While  much  of  this  may  be  the  temporary  result  of  the  wartime  increase  in 
population,   one  would  have  expected  that  if  this  were  the  only  cause,   the  situation 
would  have  been  more  thoroughly  corrected  by  late  1948.     It  is  common  knowledge 
that  many  of  the  new  stores,   especially  the  markets,   are  much  larger  and  are 
planned  to  accommodate  more  business  per  establishment.     Even  downtown  depart- 
ment stores  in  San  Francisco,   through  remodeling  undertaken  after  World  War  II, 
developed  more  selling  space  per  store,   and  opened  up  the  opportunity  for  further 
expansion. 

But  the  trend  between  1939  and  1948  is  not  one  which  indicates  any  decline  in 
the  relative  importance  of  retailing.     The  sales  volume  figures  indicate  the  opposite. 
The  ratios  of  stores  and  store  employees  for  the  9  counties  of  the  Bay  Area  help  to 
show  what  has  really  been  happening.     While  all  counties  declined  in  their  ratio  of 
stores  per  1,000  persons,   almost  all  increased  in  ratio  of  retail  employment  to  popu- 
lation.    The  only  one  which  did  not  increase  was  Contra  Costa.     San  Francisco  re- 
mained practically  the  same. 

The  counties  where  retailing  increased  the  most  were  the  three  counties  whose 
growth,   though  relatively  very  large,  began  from  a  low  level.     In  1940  none  of  these 
three  counties  had  a  population  of  more  than  70,000,   and  it  may  be  that  several 
communities  in  each  of  these  counties  crossed  the  "threshold"  at  which  many  new 
urban  types  of  stores  are  added  --a  threshold  to  an  urban  way-of-life  pattern  as 
opposed  to  a  rural  economy  in   which  general  stores  and  mail  order  business  largely 
sufficed. 

Despite  the  talk  of  "decentralization"  it  is  not  true  that  the  number  of  retail 
employees  or  the  ratio  of  retail  employees  to  population  has  declined  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.    On  the  contrary  the  volume  of  trade  and  number  of  retail  employees  in- 
creased --  and  at  as  great  a  rate  as  population.     The  talk  of  decentralization  seems 
to  be  based  not  on  such  data  but  upon  San  Francisco's  "share"  of  total  Bay  Area 
trade.     This,   of  course,   did  decline  between  1939  and  1948,   from  44%  to  36%  (Plate 
3,   and  Table  3).     But  San  Francisco's  record  in  this  regard  merely  reflects  the 
fact  that  stores  as  well  as  houses  have  been  built  in  rapidly  growing  suburban  coun- 
ties.    This  is  decentralization  in  only  a  rather  peculiar  sense;  it  is  better  described 
as  "stability."     Even  this  term  neglects  the  fact  that  growth  occurred  in  San  Fran- 
cisco --  a  great  increase  in  trade  and  a  rate  of  increase  in  number  of  retail  em- 
ployees that  equalled  the  rate  of  population  increase: 

Retailing  and  personal  and  business  service  in  San  Francsico  constitute  more 
than  a  billion  dollar  business.     Retailing  alone  employs  more  than  56,  000  paid  em- 
ployees and  12,000  proprietors  and  partners  in  10,300  establishments.     Together  with 
wholesale  trade,  business  services,   theaters,   hotels,   greenhouses  and  billboards  it 
spreads  over  1,222  acres  of  land  in  the  city  or  5%  of  the  area  available  for  private 
development.     Some  758  acres  are  in  the  12  "community"  districts  which  make  up 
the  "living"  area  of  the  city  outside  the  downtown  and  industrial  areas. 

Plate  4  illustrates  the  trend  during  the  decade  of  World  War  II  when  the  number 
of  establishments  per  1,000  persons  declined  in  every  county  of  the  Bay  Area. 
Judging  from  San  Francisco's  experience  in  the  parts  of  the  city  which  grew  most 
rapidly  in  those  years  (such  as  the  Bayshore  community  which  had  50,000  more  popu- 
lation in  1950  than  in  1940),   this  decline  simply  reflects  failure  of  facilities  immedi- 
ately to  expand  to  meet  increasing  retail  demands.     In  some  areas  this  deficiency  has 
still  not  been  made  up. 
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Table  1 


RETAIL  ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  RETAIL  PAID  EMPLOYMENT  PER  1,  000 
PERSONS  IN  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA  COUNTIES,  1939-40,  1948-50 


Retail  Employment 

Retail  Establishments 

Per  1,  000  Persons 

Per  1, 000  Persons 

County 

1939-40  1948-50 

1939-40  1948-50 

Alameda 

49.6 

53.  5 

15.4 

11.4 

Contra  Costa 

25.  1 

24.  9 

14.7 

8.8 

Marin 

29.5 

34.  9 

14.7 

9.3 

Napa 

31.7 

35.0 

14.5 

10.  5 

San  Francisco 

70.7 

71.9 

17.  9 

13.3 

San  Mateo 

32.5 

33.8 

15.2 

8.3 

Santa  Clara 

43.8 

47.3 

15.  9 

10.0 

Solano 

34.  1 

37.  1 

15.  0 

9.5 

Sonoma 

40.0 

48.7 

20.5 

13.  3 

Total,  Bay  Area 

52.5 

51.4 

16.5 

11.1 

SOURCE:   U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census 

1939,  1948  Census  of  Business.    1940,  1950  Census  of  Population. 


Table  2 


POPULATION  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA  COUNTIES 
1920,  1940,  1950  and  Forecast  to  1960 


County 

1920 

1940 

1950 

1960 
(High 
Forecast)* 

Alameda 

344,  177 

513,  011 

740, 315 

960. 000 

Contra  Costa 

53.  889 

100. 450 

298,  984 

445. 000 

Marin 

27. 342 

52, 900 

85.  619 

116, 000 

Napa 

20. 678 

28, 503 

46, 603 

63. 000 

San  Francisco 

506. 676 

634, 536 

775. 357 

850,  000 

San  Mateo 

36.  781 

111,  782 

235, 659 

373, 000 

Santa  Clara 

100, 676 

174,  949 

290. 547 

395. 000 

Solano 

40,  602 

49,  118 

104. 833 

155.  000 

Sonoma 

52. 090 

69.  052 

103. 405 

128. 000 

Total  Bay  Area 

1,  182,  911 

1,  734,  301 

2,  681,  322 

3. 485. 000 

*Professor  William  A.  Spurr's  estimate  (October  19.  1950).    His  estimate  of 
850.  000  in  San  Francisco  by  1960  represents  about  the  most  rapid  attainment  of 
that  figure  that  may  be  considered  probable,  according  to  studies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  City  Planning,  which  suggest  a  population  of  about  830,  000  if  present 
unreserved  land  were  built  upon  at  densities  typical  of  new  construction.    Lack  of 
vacant  unreserved  land  and  the  possibility  of  absorption  of  additional  old  resi- 
dential areas  by  commerce  sets  an  upper  population  limit  unless  and  until  large- 
scale  redevelopment  and  rebuilding  takes  place. 
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San  Francisco  retailing  is  shown  in  better  perspective  when  compared  with  other 
metropolitan  areas,   as  in  Table  4.     When  compared  with  the  other  areas  of  a  million 
or  more  population  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  metropolitan  area  appears  quite  typical 
of  that  group  both  in  sales  and  in  population.     It  appears,   also,   to  have  a  slightly 
higher  relative  standing  in  sales  than  in  population.     When  the  data  is  put  in  the  form 
of  per  capita  sales,   however,   the  differences  are  emphasized  and  the  San  Francisco 
area  ranks  fourth  among  the  13  trade  areas. 

The  contrast  is  even  more  extreme  when  the  per  capita  sales  of  the  central 
cities  are  computed.     Then  San  Francisco-Oakland  ranks  second  only  to  Washington, 
D.   C.     The  high  figure  for  San  Francisco  sales  could  reflect  high  incomes  or  a 
relatively  small  central-cities  population  as  compared  with  the  population  of  the  en- 
tire metropolitan  area  trading  here.     But  the  high  per  capita  figure  for  the  central 
cities  here  does  not  seem  to  reflect  any  unusual  success  in  attracting  sales  from  a 
suburban  area,   since  San  Francisco-Oakland  stands  only  eighth  of  13  in  the  ratio  of 
sales  in  central  cities  to  total  sales  in  the  metropolitan  area.     We  may  conclude  that 
the  higher  incomes  in  the  central  cities  themselves  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  the 
retail  market  in  the  San  Francisco  area. 

The  1950  Census  reported  the  median  family  income  in  the  six-county  area  at 
$3,817,   in  Oakland  at  $3,798,   and  in  San  Francisco  at  $3,907.     These  are  high 
figures  even  when  compared  with  other  large  metropolitan  areas  and  are  well  above 
the  median  1950  income  of  all  urban  families  in  the  United  States  which  was  $3,673. 

The  significance  for  San  Francisco's  local  shopping  districts  of  this  higher  in- 
come is  many-sided.     The  districts  tend  to  vary  the  types  of  goods  to  suit  nearby 
incomes  and  there  may  be  more  emphasis  upon  style  and  service.     The  effects  of  a 
generally  higher  income  may  be  limited  to  a  few  shopping  districts  or  only  to  the 
central  shopping  district,   depending  upon  the  location  where  the  higher  income  fami- 
lies live. 

A  higher  index  of  automobile  ownership  usually  is  found  amongst  the  higher  in- 
come groups,   and  this  gives  them  a  greater  mobility  in  their  shopping.     Their  buying 
power  may  be  spread  to  some  extent  to  local  districts  other  than  those  in  which  they 
live.     In  some  districts  in  San  Francisco  occupied  by  high  income  groups,  however, 
automobile  ownership  is  discouraged  by  steep  topography,   high  density,   and  scarcity 
of  garage  space.     Here,   the  higher  income  group's  automotive  mobility  is  offset,  and 
it  is  assumed  that  transit  lines  would  shape  shoppers'  habits  to  a  large  extent. 

San  Francisco's  downtown  area  is  surrounded  so  closely  with  residential  areas 
of  high  rents  and  high  house  values  that  it  is  widely  believed  that  the  impact  of  the 
higher  income  groups  in  the  Pacific  Heights,   Russian  Hill,   Nob  Hill,   and  Telegraph 
Hill  areas  is  concentrated  upon  the  central  shopping  district  itself.     This  is  no  doubt 
true.     San  Francisco's  high  per  capita  income  reflects  not  only  a  number  of  very 
high  incomes,   but  a  larger  number  which  are  merely  higher  than  average.     The  im- 
pact of  such  income  groups  in  and  around  Seacliff,   Forest  Hill,     St.   Francis  Wood, 
and  the  Lake  Merced  area  has  no  doubt  been  a  force  in  the  development  of  local 
shopping  districts  which  have  grown  up  to  serve  those  areas. 

Another  factor  in  San  Francisco's  high  per  capita  income  figure  is  the  large 
proportion  of  "single  persons"  or  persons  living  alone,   or  with  persons  not  related 
to  them  (i.   e.  ,  "roommates,"  apartment  sharers,  fellow  boarding-house  guests,  fel- 
low roomers,   and  the  like).     San  Francisco' s  proportion  of  such  single  persons  (18% 
of  the  population  of  the  city)  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  City  of  Oakland  (12%), 
or  than  that  of  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  metropolitan  area  (12%).     For  the  urban 
population  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,   the  population  of  single  persons  constitute 
only  a  little  over  7%.     The  presence  of  142,000  single  persons  increases  the  relative 
size  of  such  businesses  as  restaurants  and  hotels.     Because  of  the  tendency  of  such 
a  population  to  live  close  to  the  central  district  the  relative  importance  and  size  of 
the  downtown  area  is  boosted  as  compared  with  the  local  shopping  districts. 

Some  of  San  Francisco's  local  shopping  districts  --  North  Beach,   Polk  Street, 
Grant  Avenue,   and  Fillmore  Street  --  are,   in  a  way,   related  to  and  part  of  the  cos- 
mopolitan shopping  patterns  of  San  Franciscans  and  of  visitors  to  the  city.     A  major 
characteristic  of  the  older  districts  of  San  Francisco  is  the  cosmopolitan  mixture 
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Table  3 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RETAIL  ESTABLISHMENTS,  SALES, 
POPULATION,   AND  INCOMES  AMONG  THE  BAY  AREA  COUNTIES 


1939-1940 

Rr  1  948- 

1950 

1939 

-1940 

1948- 

1950 

Retail0 

Retaild 

_  e 
Pnn 

/ 

v_  ounxy 

Estabs. 

Sales 

b 

Pop. 

C 

Estabs. 

Sales 

Alameda 

27.7 

28.6 

28.5 

28.  0 

28.5 

28.6 

27.  6 

27 . 4 

Contra  Costa 

5.2 

3.9 

10.  9 

4.5 

8.8 

6.8 

11.1 

6.3 

Marin 

2.7 

2.1 

3.1 

1.9 

2.6 

2.4 

3.2 

2.6 

Napa 

1.5 

1.3 

1.7 

1.1 

1.6 

1.4 

1.7 

1.0 

San  Francisco 

39.6 

43.7 

30.5 

46.2 

34.6 

36.7 

28.  9 

41.7 

San  Mateo 

5.9 

5.0 

7.4 

5.  9 

6.5 

6.4 

8.8 

7.7 

Santa  Clara 

9.8 

9.1 

9.9 

7.0 

9.6 

10.0 

11.0 

8.  1 

Solano 

2.6 

2.2 

4.5 

3.0 

3.2 

3.1 

3.9 

2.8 

Sonoma 

5.0 

4.1 

3.5 

2.4 

4.6 

4.6 

3.8 

2.4 

Total,  BayArealOO.O 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

SOURCES:      a    1939  Census  of  Business 
b    1940  Census  of  Population 

c    California  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Economic  Data  Series 
°-    1948  Census  of  Business 
e    1950  Census  of  Population 

/  California  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Economic  Data  Series 


Table  4 

PER  CAPITA  RETAIL  SALES  AND  RANK  IN  1948  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN 
AREAS  OVER  1,000,  000  POPULATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Rank  Per  Capita  Sales   Area  Sales 

%  In 
Central 


In 

In 

Entire 

Area 

Central 

Cities 

Cities 

Area 

Sales  Pop. 

Amount 

Rank 

Amount 

Rank 

% 

Rank 

New  York-Northeastern 

New  Jersey 

1 

1 

$  986 

8 

$1,  032 

13 

70 

6 

Chicago 

2 

2 

1,  094 

2 

1,  206 

8 

73 

5 

Los  Angeles 

3 

3 

1.  088 

3 

1,  211 

7 

50 

11 

Philadelphia 

4 

4 

914 

13 

1,  026 

14 

63 

10 

Detroit 

5 

5 

1,  014 

7 

1,  134 

11 

69 

7 

San  Francisco  -  Oakland 

6 

7 

1.  069 

4 

1,  386 

2 

67 

8 

Boston 

7 

6 

960 

9 

1,  374 

3 

48 

12 

Pittsburgh 

8 

8 

900 

14 

1.  310 

5 

44 

13 

St.  Louis 

9 

9 

936 

11 

1,  158 

9 

63 

10 

Cleveland 

10 

11 

1,  048 

5 

1,  301 

6 

77 

3 

Washington  (D.  C. ) 

11 

10 

1,  019 

6 

1,  394 

1 

75 

4 

Minneapolis -St.  Paul 

12 

13 

1,  141 

1 

1,  371 

4 

90 

1 

Baltimore 

13 

12 

929 

12 

1,  120 

12 

86 

2 

Buffalo 

14 

14 

946 

10 

1,  150 

10 

64 

9 

SOURCES:   U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census 

1948  Census  of  Business,  1950  Census  of  Population 
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which  brings  the  residents  of  all  income  groups  close  together.     Certainly  one  of  the 
attractions  for  shopping  downtown  is  its  variety,  vitality,   and  interest.     These  charac- 
teristics are  also  found  in  the  nearby  community  district  shopping  centers  mentioned 
above,   which  have  grown  up  to  serve  people  of  all  incomes,  and  of  many  races  and 
national  origins.     The  goods  and  services  offered  there  are  to  some  extent  ancillary 
to  the  downtown  offerings,   and  shopping  trips  there  may  often  represent  "side  trips" 
on  the  part  of  downtown  shoppers  (which  may  not  be  the  case  for  community  district 
shopping  centers  located  farther  from  the  downtown  district,   such  as  West  Portal 
Avenue,   or  the  Geneva-Mission  shopping  district). 


Table  5 

INCREASES  IN  RETAIL  SALES  RECEIPTS  PER  CAPITA  AND  PER  ESTABLISHMENT 
1939  TO  1948  IN  CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  ENTIRE  UNITED  STATES 


Per  Cent  Increases,  1939  to  1948 


U.  S.  CALIF. 


PER  CENT  INCREASES  IN  RECEIPTS  PER  CAPITA 

Retail  Trade  178  131 

Wholesale  Trade  203  130 

Selected  Service  Trades  157  102 

PER  CENT  INCREASES  IN  RECEIPTS  PER  ESTABLISHMENT* 

Retail  Trade  211  221 

Wholesale  Trade  179  170 

PER  CENT  INCREASES  IN  SALES 

Retail  Trade  211  244 

Wholesale  Trade  238  243 

Selected  Services  188  204 

PER  CENT  INCREASES  IN  ESTABLISHMENTS* 

Retail  Trade                                                              (No  change)  7 

Wholesale  21  27 

PER  CENT  INCREASES  IN  POPULATION 

1939  to  1948                                                                          11.6  48.8 


*Because  of  changes  in  definition  it  is  difficult  to  compare  1939  and  1948  data  for 
number  of  selected  service  establishments. 

SOURCE:   Computations  by  Van  Beuren  Stanbery  from  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  1948  Census  of  Business. 
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Types  of  Shopping  Districts 


Shopping  districts  may  be  classified  as  regional,   community,   or  neighborhood 
types,   corresponding  to  three  sizes  of  area  they  are  intended  to  serve.     The  terms 
"neighborhood,"  "Community,"  and  "region"  are  not  rigidly  defined,  but  have  come 
to  be  generally  accepted  for  purposes  of  planning  physical  development  of  the  "living" 
area  of  the  city  (as  contrasted  with  the  downtown  and  industrial  parts  of  the  city). 
A  neighborhood  district  is  one  which  is  located  and  designed  to  serve  a  "neighborhood' 
--  a  residential  area  not  crossed  at  grade  by  through-traffic  routes  (but  often  bounded 
by  such  routes),   of  large  enough  size  to  support  an  elementary  school,   and  ranging 
in  population  from  3,000  to  10,000  persons.     A  district  serving  part  or  all  of  such  a 
neighborhood  generally  emphasizes  "convenience"  goods  and  services  which  people  de- 
sire to  have  near  at  hand,   such  as  groceries,  meats,  fruits,  vegetables,   drugs,  and 
cleaning  and  laundry  pick-up,   shoe  repair  and  coffee  shops  or  ice  cream  parlors. 

Typical  neighborhood  shopping  centers  have  been  built  in  San  Francisco  during 
World  War  II  at  Hunters  Point,   and  in  1950  at  Parkmerced.     The  shopping  districts 
at  Miraloma  and  at  Laurel  Hill  have  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  neighborhood 
shopping  center. 

A  community  shopping  district  is  one  which  is  intended  to  draw  its  trade  from 
a  large  part  or  all  of  a  "community"  which  may  have  a  population  up  to  120,000. 
The  communities  are  the  major  divisions  of  the  living  area,  each  with  enough  popu- 
lation to  support  a  high  school  or  junior  high  school,   and  shopping,  banking,  medical, 
and  recreation  facilities  (generally  all  within  a  mile  walk  for  all  residents).     A  com- 
munity is  usually  bounded  by  natural  features,   major  parks,   institutions,   and  thorough 
fares,    or  by  downtown  and  industrial  districts.     There  are  12  such  communities  in 
San  Francisco. 

No  community  shopping  districts  in  San  Francisco  have  been  built  as  integrated 
centers.     A  plan  for  a  community  shopping  center  would  generally  provide  for  many 
but  not  all  the  facilities  of  a  regional  center.     The  60,000  to  120,000  population  of 
a  community  will  ordinarily  not  support  a  complete  department  store  within  easy 
range  of  downtown,  but  the  presence  in  community  shopping  districts  of  variety 
stores,  hardware  stores,   clothing  stores,   and  radio,  TV  and  appliance  stores  indi- 
cates the  breadth  of  the  market.     Typical  facilities  of  community  shopping  districts 
are  medical  offices,  banks,   and  --in  the  past  30  years  at  least  --  moving  picture 
theaters . 

Regional  districts  are  more  loosely  defined  but  are  designed  to  serve  a  trade 
area  larger  than  a  community.     Stonestown,   with  its  department  stores  of  a  size 
worthy  of  the  central  business  district,   its  large  markets,  its  many  independent 
shops,  its  medical  building,   its  banking  facilities,   its  2,300  parking  spaces,  and  its 
truck-delivery  facilities,  all  provided  under  a  plan  developed  by  one  owning  organi- 
zation,  is  a  good  example  of  a  regional  center  designed  to  serve  more  than  one 
community.     An  older  district  which  serves  some  of  the  shopping  needs  of  several 
communities  is  the  Mission  Street  district. 

Factors  in  The  Economic  Growth  of  Local  Shopping  Districts 

Influences  affecting  the  growth  of  the  shopping  districts  in  the  living  area  are 
not  the  same  as  those  affecting  the'  growth  of  the  downtown  retail  shopping  area. 
The  downtown  shopping  district  can  grow  with  the  growth  of  the  population  of  the 
whole  Bay  Area.     This  is  true  to  the  extent  that,   as  a  central  shopping  district, 
San  Francisco's  central  business  district  serves  a  special  part  of  the  retail  needs 
of  all  those  who  find  it  convenient.     Wherever  a  metropolitan  transportation  network 
is  adequate,   such  a  downtown  center  can  function  properly  to  meet  those  needs. 

Community  shopping  districts,  on  the  other  hand,   serve  the  nearby  population 
best.     Their  locations  are  suitable  for  services  and  types  of  stores  which  empha- 
size convenience  rather  than  opportunities  for  comparison  shopping.     Except  in 
shortage  situations,   such  as  occurred  during  and  immediately  after  World  War  II, 
community  shopping  districts  rarely  draw  any  large  proportion  of  their  customers 
from  more  than  a  mile  or  two.     To  an  even  greater  degree  neighborhood  shopping 
districts  are  restricted  to  a  service  area  within  easy  walking  distance,  and  generally 
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serve  an  area  of  considerably  less  than  10  blocks  square  --  in  single  family  neigh- 
borhoods sometimes  more,   in  apartment  districts  a  smaller  area. 

In  the  commercial  building  boom  which  has  occurred  since  1949  an  area  of  ap- 
proximately 90  acres  has  been  developed  for  large  commercial  facilities  in  the  com- 
munity districts  ("Stonestown"  is  an  example).     Remaining  vacant  land  available  in 
large  parcels  amounts  to  only  about  60  acres.     In  smaller  parcels  within  established 
commercial  districts  of  the  communities  (as  outlined  in  the  zoning  ordinance  draft  maps) 
additional  acreage  equal  to  or  greater  than  this  may  be  available. 

The  expansion  or  stabilization  of  community  and  neighborhood  shopping  districts 
is  in  large  part  dependent  upon  opportunities  for  further  residential  development 
nearby,   since  they  draw  their  trade  chiefly  from  nearby  residents.     Only  1,800  acres 
of  vacant  land  available  for  residential  development  now  exists  within  San  Francisco's 
residential  communities,   a  recent  survey  showed.     Of  this,   it  is  believed  that  only 
1,200  acres  is  of  a  topography  and  character  that  it  will  attract  early  development. 
Although  a  land-use  survey  made  in  1949  by  this  department  showed  3,227  acres  of 
land  vacant  in  the  community  districts,  a  recheck  of  vacant  land  made  in  early  1951  which 
excluded  land  in  commercial  zones,  land  set  aside  for  institutions,  future  streets,  and 
other  uses,  and  land  already  built  on  since  1949,  showed  the  1,800  acre  figure.    Some  of 
this  vacant  land  is  not  likely  to  be  utilized  for  residential  construction  as  long  as  vacant 
land  is  still  available  in  nearby  counties. 

Very  little  vacant  land  suitable  for  residential  development  is  now  available  in 
such  older  community  districts  as  Russian  Hill-North  Beach,   the  Richmond  (except 
at  Laurel  Hill),   and  the  Western  Addition  (except  at  Anza  Vista,   and  land  to  be  made 
available  through  redevelopment  --  to  be  described  below).     In  the  Outer  Richmond 
and  Sunset  Community  Districts,   most  of  the  land  vacant  as  recently  as  1949  has 
now  been  built  upon  or  reserved. 

In  other  community  districts,  however,  possibilities  of  nearby  new  residential  de- 
velopment is  important.    This  is  particularly  true  for  the  area  around  McLaren  Park  and 
around  the  geographic  center  of  the  city  in  the  Buena  Vista  community  including  the  sides 
of  Twin  Peaks  and  Mt.  Sutro,  and  on  Diamond  Heights  in  the  Mission  Community  District. 
Subdivision  plans  for  the  vacant  areas  are  now  well  along,  and  several  of  these  areas  -- 
isolated  as  they  are  from  most  of  the  existing  shopping  districts  --  will  have  their  own 
neighborhood  shopping  centers.    But  their  community  shopping  needs  will  generally  be 
met  elsewhere. 

In  the  West  of  Twin  Peaks  Community  District,  the  last  large  relatively  level  areas 
are  rapidly  building  up  in  large  developments  and  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Davidson  are  also 
building  up,  although  not  so  rapidly.    Both  can  be  expected  to  add  trade  to  nearby  shopping 
districts,  including  the  new  shopping  centers  at  Stonestown  and  Lakeshore  Park. 

A  very  rapid  rate  of  growth  in  residential  area  occurred  in  the  Outer  Mission  and 
Bayshore  Community  Districts  during  the  1940's.    This  is  continuing.    Many  San  Fran- 
ciscans may  not  be  conscious  of  the  very  large  numbers  of  houses  which  have  been  and 
are  being  built  there,  because  few  major  traffic  routes  traverse  the  parts  of  these  dis- 
tricts now  being  built  up.    They  consistently  account  for  a  proportion  of  the  city's  total 
equal  to  that  of  the  Lake  Merced  area.    The  effect  of  this  expansion  in  these  communities 
on  commercial  development  has  not  yet  been  reflected,  in  full,  in  the  growth  of  new  shop- 
ping facilities.    There  is  ample  space  for  such  expansion,  since  these  two  community 
districts  are  among  those  with  large  areas  of  commercially  zoned  land  not  used  for  com- 
merce.   There  are  several  large  sites  suitable  for  integrated  shopping  centers  or  other 
facilities  with  large  offstreet  parking  area. 

The  growth  of  population  along  routes  leading  through  the  community  districts  to  the 
downtown  area  is  also  of  direct  importance  to  their  commercial  development.    As  the 
last  of  the  city's  open  land  areas  are  built  up,  community  districts  with  established  com- 
mercial areas  find  themselves  between  the  suburban  areas  of  rapid  expansion  and  the 
downtown  area.    The  attempt  is  sometimes  made  to  make  these  established  commercial 
facilities  serve  both  their  own  community  and  whole  regions  of  the  metropolitan  area. 
In  some  cities  this  attempt  is  reflected  in  the  enormous  areas  zoned  commercial  along 
the  highway  radiating  from  the  center. 
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Miles  of  "commercial  slum"  which  now  line  such  highways  while  thousands  of  people 
"pass  the  door"  reflect  the  failure  of  such  attempts  to  attract  both  community  district  and 
region-wide  customers  to  such  a  strip  type  of  shopping  district  in  a  community  district. 
People  can  be  expected  to  continue  "passing"  rather  than  shopping,  if  they  want  and  don't 
find  a  place  to  park  or  a  chance  for  comparative  shopping. 

In  San  Francisco,  an  example  is  Mission  Street,  which  was  zoned  commercial  for 
its  entire  length.    The  result  is  scattered  development  and  consequent  low  pedestrian 
volumes  at  many  points.    For  this  reason  100%  locations  are  found  in  only  an  extremely 
small  percentage  of  the  entire  zoned  area. 

The  shopping  districts  of  near-in  communities  (such  as  North  Beach,  Polk  Street, 
Fillmore  Street,  and  Grant  Avenue)  draw  some  of  their  trade  from  a  distance.    Some  of 
their  old  shops  originated  in  serving  a  district  nationality  group,  but  now  cater  to  a  city- 
wide  or  a  region- wide  clientele.    The  numerous  restaurants  of  these  districts  are  handy 
for  the  large  population  of  single  persons  living  nearby,  and  are  used  on  occasion  by  a 
population  from  a  much  wider  area. 

Similarly,  a  few  of  the  newer  districts  attract  trade  from  a  distance  to  their  new 
shops  and  restaurants. 

The  Bay  Area  Metropolitan  Traffic  Survey  of  1947  showed  that  every  community 
drew  some  of  its  customers  by  vehicle  from  outside  the  community.    At  least  10,000 
persons  a  day  came  into  shop,  go  to  a  movie,  or  buy  a  meal  or  a  drink  or  visit  a  dentist 
or  doctor  in  every  one  of  San  Francisco's  community  districts  with  the  exception  of  the 
Bayshore  and  the  Outer  Mission  Community  Districts.    In  the  Russian  Hill-North  Beach 
Community  District,  and  in  the  Mission  Community  District,  the  numbers  exceeded 
20,000.    With  the  exception,  then,  of  the  community  districts  in  the  southeast  part  of 
the  city,  every  community  has  commercial  facilities  which  attract  a  considerable  number 
of  customers  who  come  from  outside  by  vehicle. 

Some  of  the  facilities  offered  in  commercial  districts  of  the  community  districts 
are  extensive.    The  Ocean  Beach  Amusement  area  in  the  Outer  Richmond,  and  the  small 
but  basically  similar  Sloat  Boulevard  commercial  frontage  at  the  Beach  in  the  Sunset  are 
examples.    In  the  Richmond  the  automobile  row  and  movie  theaters  derive  customers 
from  more  than  one  community  district.    In  the  Marina,  the  Lombard  Street  and  Union 
Street  shops  appear  to  cater  to  Marin  County  residents  as  well  as  local  ones.    In  the 
Russian  Hill-North  Beach  Community  District,  hotels,  restaurants  and  night  clubs  derive 
customers  from  a  large  area.    In  the  Western  Addition  "Winterland"  and  some  of  the  Fill- 
more Street  establishments  are  additional  examples.    In  the  Buena  Vista  Community  Dis- 
trict there  are  bicycle  shops  and  restaurants  near  the  park.    In  the  Mission  the  large  shop- 
ping center  there  with  its  emphasis  on  furniture  and  appliances  does  a  business  large 
enough  in  some  lines  to  make  up  for  the  small  volumes  in  communities  farther  south. 

Despite  the  variations,  the  predominant  pattern  includes  one  or  a  few  shopping  dis- 
tricts and  a  number  of  neighborhood  centers,  all  predominantly  dependent  upon  the  patron- 
age of  those  living  in  one  community.    Aided  by  topography  and  a  street  pattern  which  has 
been  influenced  by  topography,  the  local  shopping  centers  in  San  Francisco  have  become 
oriented  to  community  districts,  and  to  neighborhoods.    The  10,000  customers  a  day  from 
outside  are  only  a  small  fraction  of  daily  commerce  and,  to  a  degree  probably  unsurpassed 
in  any  large  city  in  the  United  States,  the  shopping  centers  are  focal  points  for  the  resi- 
dents of  the  immediately  surrounding  area. 

Stabilization  of  the  Pattern  of  Shopping  Facilities 


While  most  neighborhood  and  community  shopping  districts  may  not  have  been  con- 
sciously planned  to  serve  a  neighborhood  or  community  area,  most  of  them  have  eventually 
evolved  into  one  or  the  other.    Thus  the  Miraloma  and  Lakeside  districts,  originally  pro- 
posed as  very  large  areas,  early  began  to  adjust  to  a  neighborhood  function.  Lakeside, 
however,  is  an  instance  of  delayed  adjustment  which  is  typical  of  shopping  centers  which 
at  least  temporarily  have  had  to  serve  areas  of  large  population  increase,     This  subject 
of  shopping  service  for  rapidly  growing  areas  is  worthy  of  additional  discussion. 

The  Lakeside,  Ingleside  (Ocean  Avenue  east  of  Junipero  Serra  Boulevard)  and  West 
Portal  shopping  districts  have  had  to  serve  the  very  large  population  increase  in  the  Lake 
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Intrusion  of  commercial  garage  in  established  residential  district. 
Conflicting  uses  of  property  need  separation  through  zoning. 


Industry  and  residences  don't  mi'x.    Zoning  could  have  prevented  this. 
A  wholesale  bakery  belongs  in  an  industrial  district. 

1921  I 

ZONING  WAS  NEEDED  TO  PREVENT  CONFLICTING  J 
NEIGHBORHOOD    LAND   USE  plai 


SAN  FRANCISCO  DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY  PLAN  NINE 


Merced  area,  although  they  were  more  than  a  mile  away  from  several  of  the  largest  de- 
velopments.   During  World  War  II  and  while  the  Broadmoor -King  Market,  Lakeshore 
Park,  Parkmerced  and  Stonestown  centers  were  being  built,  the  three  established  districts 
have  had  to  serve  as  regional  centers  as  well  as  neighborhood  and  community  centers 
despite  the  handicap  of  little  or  no  offstreet  parking  or  truck-delivery  facilities,  and  des- 
pite the  difficulties  of  pedestrian  circulation  where  automobile  through-traffic  and  transit 
vehicles  fought  for  space  with  those  parking  and  shopping. 

Similarly,  in  the  southeastern  quarter  of  the  city  50,000  more  people  came  to  live 
in  the  decade  1940  to  1950.    But  in  that  area  relatively  little   expansion  of  existing  shop- 
ping districts  has  occurred  and  few  new  shopping  facilities  have  been  established,  although 
the  commercially  zoned  area  is  very  large.    The  existing,  only  partly  developed  districts 
have  had  to  serve,  and  there  is  actually  some  evidence  in  the  data  on  volume  of  trade 
that  the  downtown  district  is  serving  as  community  shopping  district  for  this  population! 
The  Mission  Street  shopping  district  probably  shares  the  trade  in  furniture  and  appliances, 
which  are  not  typical  community  shopping  goods.    This  is  aided  by  the  transit  pattern 
which  not  only  connects  directly  with  the  downtown  area  but  serves  to  bring  trade  several 
miles  along  east- west  routes  from  Candlestick  Cove,  Double  Rock  and  Visitacion  Valley 
along  Geneva  Avenue,  and  from  Hunters  Point  along  the  Oakdale -Cortland  Avenue  and 
Palou-Silver  Avenue  routes  to  Mission  Street.    The  traffic  ways  pattern,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  further  channelize  trade  into  the  Mission  Street  shopping  districts. 

In  general,  in  areas  undergoing  rapid  growth,  the  trading  area  served  by  each  type 
of  shopping  facility  may  be  temporarily  greatly  extended  and  a  small  acreage  in  a  shop- 
ping district  may  serve  a  large  population.    During  decline  of  an  area,  the  extent  of  faci- 
lities may  indicate  a  much  larger  trading  population  than  actually  is  attracted.   The  clear- 
est and  most  stable  adjustment  of  size  of  shopping  facilities  to  population  and  the  most 
complete  system  of  central,  regional,  community  and  neighborhood  districts  may  be  ex- 
pected in  areas  of  stable  population-size  and  income-level. 
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II.  AREA  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SHOPPING  DISTRICTS  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  THIRTY 
YEARS  OF  ZONING  AND  PLANNING  EXPERIENCE. 


In  current  efforts  to  improve  zoning  for  shopping  districts,  the  point  of  departure 
is  the  first  draft  maps  for  the  comprehensive  zoning  ordinance,  as  explained  in  the  Fore- 
word of  this  report.    The  first  draft  maps  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  maps  now  being  com- 
pleted to  accompany  the  approved  draft  of  the  ordinance  in  its  public  hearings  and  con- 
sideration by  the  Board  of  Supervisors.    With  respect  to  the  areas  they  provide  for  local 
shopping  districts,  the  maps  now  being  prepared  follow  similar  lines. 

Commercial  zones  proposed  in  the  first  draft  maps  for  the  community  districts  of 
San  Francisco  (including  both  community  shopping  centers  and  neighborhood  shopping 
centers,  but  not  including  areas  in  the  Central  Business  District)  would  amount  to  a  total 
of  894  acres.    The  land  use  survey  undertaken  by  the  Department  in  1949  showed  a  total 
of  758  acres  estimated  to  have  been  in  commercial  use  in  these  same  districts.  Thus 
the  zoning  proposed  would  allow  136  acres  more  of  commercial  land  than  the  amount  then 
actually  in  use . 

The  amount  of  available  commercial  land  in  the  proposed  zones  is  probably  much 
greater  than  this  "surplus"  of  136  acres  would  indicate.    The  758  acres  of  land  in  com- 
mercial use  included  several  types  of  commercial  enterprises  which  may  not  now  con- 
stitute an  occupancy  or  "absorption"  of  developed  commercial  sites  within  the  proposed 
zones.    For  instance,  this  total  of  commercially-used  land  includes  greenhouses  and  as- 
sociated gardens  which  legally  may  be  located  within  residential  districts.    It  also  in- 
cludes legal  non-rconfor ming  commercial  uses  in  residential  zones.    It  also  includes 
illegal  commercial  uses  in  residential  areas,  such  as  the  350  lots  with  billboards  on 
them  which  a  recent  survey  showed  were  illegally  occupying  residentially  zoned  land. 

Commercial  buildings  in  1949  occupied  623  acres  in  the  community  districts.  The 
area  to  be  reserved  for  commerce  in  the  draft  ordinance  thus  represents  an  increase  of 
44%  (to  894  acres).    If  illegal  and  non-conforming  existing  commercial  uses  are  sub- 
tracted from  the  total  acreage  of  existing  commercial  uses,  the  increase  might  be  even 
more.    This  44%  represents  the  "expansion  factor"  for  intense  commercial  development 
that  could  take  place  under  the  proposed  zoning  ordinance. 

Direct  comparison  of  proposed  commercial  zoning  and  existing  commercial  land 
use  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  some  land  shown  on  the  first  draft  maps  as 
within  a  proposed  commercial  zone  is  actually  now  occupied  by  residential  or  other  uses. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  commercial  uses  are  now  located  on  land  proposed  to  be  zoned 
for  industry. 

The  draft  maps  for  each  of  San  Francisco's  12  community  districts  are  analyzed 
below,  community  district  by  community  district,  in  the  light  of  the  long-term  trend  in 
commercial  land  use  between  1921  and  1949.    The  analysis  is  in  the  form  of  a  series  of 
plates  (numbered  6  to  10),  each  accompanied  by  a  table  and  text  interpreting  and  ex- 
plaining the  data.    The  preliminary  data  from  the  1949  land  use  survey  was  used.  Table 
6  also  shows  "final"  figures  subsequently  derived  after  all  cross-checking  of  the  land  use 
survey  was  completed.    The  differences  between  preliminary  and  final  results  are  thought 
to  be  small  enough  to  require  no  recalculation  of  results. 

In  general,  percentage  data  has  been  adjusted  so  as  to  add  exactly  to  100%  for  the 
totals,  although  some  do  not  add  exactly  to  the  totals,  due  to  "rounding"  of  the  detailed 
figures. 

The  Change  in  the  Area  Used  for  Commerce  1921-1949 

Plate  6  shows  how,  in  the  30  years  since  the  zoning  ordinance  was  passed,  com- 
mercial land  use  excluding  greenhouses,  has  extended  to  313  additional  acres  within  the 
communities  for  increase  of  about  66%  in  that  period  while  San  Francisco's  population 
was  increasing  53%.  "Commercial  land  use"  includes  such" open  air" uses  as  gasoline 
filling  stations  and  land  vacant  except  for  billboards,  as  well  as  commercial  offstreet 
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parking  areas.    Therefore,  the  rate  of  increase  reflects  changes  in  such  uses  as  well  as 
in  land  used  for  store  buildings. 

By  1949  there  were  some  54  acres  in  parcels  used  for  billboards  and  having  no 
other  structures.    Since  16  of  these  acres  are  in  the  newly  built-up  Sunset  area,  and 
another  15  acres  are  in  other  "outer"  and  new  communities,  it  is  likely  that  the  area  used 
in  this  way  has  increased  at  least  as  rapidly  as  other  commercial  uses.    Gasoline  service 
stations  also,  have  increased  in  number  and  size,  and  parking  lots  also  have  increased, 
particularly  in  connection  with  construction  of  large  markets,  and  shopping  centers. 

The  change  in  commercial  land  use  among  the  communities  has  not  been  the  same 
in  the  communities  surrounding  the  downtown  business  area  as  in  the  more  outlying  com- 
munities.   Indeed,  in  the  30-year  period  during  which  commercial  land  use  in  the  Sunset 
Community  (Number  12)  was  increasing  by  52  acres,  and  in  the  West  of  Twin  Peaks  Com- 
munity (Number  11)  by  37  acres,  the  land  use  surveys  indicate  a  slight  decline  in  the 
Western  Addition  (Number  5).    This  may  be  explained  in  part  by  the  conversion  of  stores 
to  light  industry  (near  the  Van  Ness  Avenue  "Auto  Row"),  to  churches  and  industrial  uses, 
as  on  Geary  Street,  and  to  residence  (as  part  of  the  war  housing  program). 

Table  6 

ACRES  USED  FOR  COMMERCE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO'S  COMMUNITIES 
1921,  1940,  1949,  AND  PROVIDED  FOR  IN  THE  DRAFT  ZONING  MAPS 


1949  1949  Final  Data 
Prelim-  Greenhouses, 


inary 

Billboards,  Etc. 

Draft 

Community 

1921 

1940 

Data0 

Included 

Excluded 

Zoning  Maps 

(1) 

Outer  Richmond 

14.5 

39.4 

44.2 

46.8 

31.  7b 

53.7 

(2) 

Richmond 

31.5 

37.2 

39.0 

39.  1 

38.5 

60.8 

(3) 

Marina 

19.4 

31.4 

33.0 

35.6 

33.0 

42.6 

(4) 

Russian  Hill-N.  Beach 

64.5 

88.2 

83.2 

87.4 

83.8 

113.  1 

(5) 

Western  Addition 

108.7 

111.6 

102.0 

106.4 

103.0 

110.0 

(6) 

Buena  Vista 

32.9 

37.9 

37.0 

38.3 

37.4 

44.7 

(7) 

Mission 

100.4 

101.4 

99.3 

100.8 

100.5 

123. 1 

(8) 

Potrero-Bernal 

37.2 

41.4 

35.7 

41.8 

36.9 

47.3 

(9) 

Bayshore 

17.6 

26.5 

29.7 

62.6 

36.  3C 

54.  1 

(10) 

Outer  Mission 

11.8 

38.5 

35.  1 

80.4 

36.0 

60.4 

(11) 

West  of  Twin  Peaks 

8.3 

29.6 

31.2 

48.  1 

31. 1* 

95. 1 

(12) 

Sunset 

18.8 

46.3 

55.5 

71.1 

55.0 

89.  3 

ALL  COMMUNITIES 

465.6 

629.4 

624.9 

758.4 

673.2° 

894.3 

a  Preliminary  data,  which  was  the  best  available  when  the  subsequent  charts  were 
prepared,  includes  in  the  commercial  area  the  11.  95 -acre  amusement  zone  in 
Community  1.    This  is  not  included  in  the  final  figures.    Otherwise  the  pre- 
liminary data  appears  to  be  reasonably  close  to  the  final  data  for  commercial 
area  excluding  greenhouses  and  billboards. 

b  Excludes  11.  95 -acre  amusement  zone  in  Community  1. 

c  Subsequent  to  the  1949  survey  (based  largely  on  1948  data)  it  is  estimated  that 
at  least  90  acres  of  commercial  development  occurred  on  large  parcels  in  the 
communities  of  San  Francisco,  60  acres  of  this  in  Community  11,  bringing  the 
"all  communities"  commercial  figure,  by  the  limited  definition, to  at  least  750 
acres.    This  excludes,  in  addition  to  billboards  and  greenhouses,  a  9.2-acre 
driving  range  (since  removed)  in  Community  11.    By  now  all  commercial  uses 
in  Community  11  comes  to  90  acres.    In  addition,  a  drive-in  theater  of  7.5 
acres  has  been  developed  in  Community  9.    None  of  these  figures  are  included 
in  the  1949  final  data. 
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The  decline  in  commercial  land  use  in  the  period  1940-1949  in  the  Western  Addition 
(Number  5),  Buena  Vista  (Number  6),  Mission  (Number  7)  and  Potrero-Bernal  (Number  8) 
is  in  part  a  mere  statistical  decline,  reflecting  changes  in  the  definition  of  commercial 
land  use.    It  is  believed  that  in  the  1940  survey  some  activities  were  called  commercial 
which  are  now  generally  considered  primarily  industrial  in  character.    Where  areas  are 
vacant  except  for  billboards  and  were  built  upon  for  non-commercial  use  the  statistics 
indicate  a  decline  in  commercial  land  use.    Some  of  the  land  was  utilized  for  temporary 
war  housing  and  some  for  industrial  expansion.    The  best  way  to  describe  the  "trend" 
during  this  period  in  these  inner  communities  is  "no  change." 

Since  the  1949  land  use  survey,  commercial  land  use  in  the  communities  has  con- 
tinued to  increase  greatly,  and  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  1949  survey  was  made  prior 
to  extensive  shopping  center  development  at  Laurel  Hill,  Stonestown,  Parkmerced,  and 
Lakeshore  Plaza,  and  before  the  recent  commercial  construction  along  such  streets  as 
Noriega  in  the  Sunset  Community  (Number  12).    Also,  a  drive-in  theater  and  a  second 
Sears  Roebuck  store,  which  are  very  large  users  of  land,  have  been  constructed  since  the 
survey  was  made.    Altogether  at  least  90  additional  acres  in  the  communities  have  been 
devoted  to  large  commercial  developments  since  the  survey. 

In  using  the  data  presented  in  Plate  6  and  in  the  Table  it  is  important  to  note  that 
greenhouses,  truck  gardens,  and  nurseries  have  been  excluded. 

Plate  6  also  indicates  that  the  proposed  zoning  ordinance  would  provide  scope  for  a 
large  increase  in  commercial  land  use  in  every  one  of  the  twelve  communities.  The 
available  area  for  additional  commercial  land  development  within  the  draft  zoning  ordi- 
nance in  the  Sunset  and  West  of  Twin  Peaks  Communities  has  already  been  largely  taken 
up  by  the  shopping  centers  built  in  these  communities. 

Changes  in  the  Ratio  of  Acres  Used  for  Commerce  to  Population 

Population  in  San  Francisco  between  1921  and  1949  increased  fast  enough  to  surpass 
the  rate  of  increase  in  commercial  land  use.    This  is  reflected  in  the  declining  ratio  of 
area  used  for  commerce  to  the  number  of  persons  in  the  city.    Thus  the  total  area  in  corn- 


Table  7 

ACRES  USED  FOR  COMMERCE  PER  1,000  PERSONS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO'S 
COMMUNITIES  1921,  1940,  1949,  AND  PROJECTED* 


Community  1920  1940  1949  Projected 


(1)  Outer  Richmond 

.8 

1.0 

1.0 

1.2 

(2)  Richmond 

1.0 

1.  1 

1.0 

1.6 

(3)  Marina 

1.4 

.9 

.9 

1.1 

(4)  Russian  Hill-North  Beach 

.9 

1.2 

1.1 

1.4 

(5)  Western  Addition 

1.4 

1.4 

1.  1 

1.2 

(6)  Buena  Vista 

.9 

.9 

-.8 

.8 

(7)  Mission 

1.4 

1.4 

1.3 

1.6 

(8)  Potrero-Bernal 

.8 

1.0 

.7 

.8 

(9)  Bayshore 

1.4 

1.5 

.6 

.9 

(10)  Outer  Mission 

.9 

1.1 

.9 

1.4 

(11)  West  of  Twin  Peaks 

.9 

.7 

.6 

1.3 

(12)  Sunset 

1.3 

1.0 

.8 

1.1 

ALL  COMMUNITIES 

1.  1 

1.1 

.9 

1.2 

*Acres  "Projected"  in  the  several  communities  are  based  on  the  area  proposed 
as  commercial  districts  in  the  draft  zoning  maps  and  on  anticipated  resi- 
dential population. 
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ACRES    USED    FOR    COMMERCE  IN 
SAK1    FRANCISCO'S  COMMUNITIES 
m,m07\WH  AMD  PROPOSED  ZONING 
IN  DRAFT   ZONING  MPS 


□  TWEkVTY  ACRES 

21  USED  IN  R2I 

40  USED  HJ  l*|40 

43  USED  !M 

P  !'>i  DRAFT  MA?S 


 COMMUNITY 

1.  PARK-PRESIDIO 

2.  RICHMOND 

3.  MARINA 


BOU  N  DARIES 

7  MISSION 

8.  POTRERO-BERNAL 

9.  BAYVIEW 


or 


deiail 


4.  RUSSIAN   HILL-NORTH  BEACH    10.  OUTER  MISSION 

5.  WESTERN    ADDITION  II.  WEST  OF  TWIN  PEAKS 

6.  BUENA  VISTA  12.  SUNSET 

end   sources   see  tables 


PLATE 
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SAN     FRANCISCO     DEPARTMENT     OF     CITY  PLANNING 


iimi 

AO  4*  P 


MMf2|  p     n  cj 


\\  40 


*1 


28 


(f 


fari 


1  j— 

4Q   4*3      p  ^  


k    r*v*  J^V 


ACR'ES   USED  FOP.  COMMERCE.  PLil 
PERSONS  IN  S/kM  FRAMCISCO'S  COMMUNITIES 

nt\,  H40,  ic14<l    AMD  MAXIMA  PROJECTED*' 


fell 

4©  4*S  9 


.V 


F 


~  TWO 


 COMMUNITY 

1.  PARK-PRESIDIO 

2.  RICHMOND 

3.  MARINA 


BOUNDARIES 

7  MISSION 

8.  POTRERO-BERNAL 

9.  BAYVIEW 


4.  RUSSIAN   HILL-NORTH   BEACH    10.  OUTER  MISSION 

5  WESTERN    ADDITION  II.  WEST  OF  TWIN  PEAKS 

6.  BUENA  VISTA  12.  SUNSET 


isees  c  i 


SAN     FRANCISCO     DEPARTMENT     OF     CITY  PLANNING 


ifh    five    times    as     many     automobiles     as    in     1921,  the  problem 
many      shopping      districts     is    where    to  park. 


problem  for  the  merchant  is  where  to  load  and  unload  his  merchandise. 

f  51 

HOPPING     DISTRICTS     NEED     SPACE     FOR  3 
F-STREET     PARKING     AND     LOADING  plate 


i  u  c  p  a  m r.  i  cr.  n  n  r  p  a  d  t  m  r  m  t  of  r.  ity  pi  a  i\i  n  i  n 


mercial  use  in  the  twelve  communities  in  1921  was  1.14  acres  for  each  1,000  persons. 
With  the  population  increase  to  1940  and  the  smaller  increase  in  commercial  land  use, 
acres  per  thousand  declined  to  1.  12.    This  downward  trend  continued  at  an  increasing 
rate  during  the  1940' sand  at  the  time  of  the  1939  land  use  survey  there  was  just  under  one 
acre  in  such  use  for  every  1,  000  persons. 

The  community  with  the  highest  ratio  of  commercial  acreage  to  population  (1.3)  is 
the  Mission  but  this  seems  to  result  from  its  service  to  adjacent  communities.    If  the 
data  for  the  Mission  Community  is  combined  with  that  for  the  adjacent  Potrero-Bernal 
Community,  however,  the  ratio  of  the  area  in  commercial  land  use  to  population  is  brought 
to  1 .  1  per  1,000  persons,  or  close  to  the  average  for  all  communities. 

The  West  of  Twin  Peaks  Community  had  the  smallest  commercial  area  per  1,000 
persons  in  1949.    As  mentioned  in  connection  with  Plate  6,  this  area  has  since  increased 
greatly  together  with  a  considerable  increase  in  population,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at 
present  (1952)  there  are  almost  1.3  acres  in  commercial  use  per  1,000  persons,  which 
will  decline  as  the  remaining  residential  area  is  occupied  to  about  1.1  acres. 

The  most  remarkable  shift  in  ratio  of  commercial  land  use  to  population  has  oc- 
curred in  the  Bayshore  Community.    Despite  the  great  population  increases  since  1921, 
including  the  increase  in  resident  population  during  the  1 940' s  when  war  housing  was  built 
on  a  vast  scale,  commercial  districts  in  this  area  have  failed  to  expand  greatly.  While 
there  has  been  some  relatively  small  additional  commercial  development  in  this  com- 
munity since  the  1949  survey,  it  is  probable  that  it  still  has  less  per  1,000  persons  than 
any  other  community  in  the  city  (as  at  the  time  of  the  1949  survey). 

Area  Used  for  Commerce,  Zoned  for  Commerce  and  Provided  for  in  the  Draft  Zoning  Maps 

Plate  9  contrasts  in  three  parallel  columns  the  area  at  present  zoned  for  commercial 
use  (in  the  first  column)  with  the  area  actually  in  commercial  use  (second  column),  and 
the  area  proposed  in  the  draft  zoning  map  as  commercial  districts.    The  city- wide  totals 
shown  in  Plate  9  show  that  the  zoning  proposals  allow  for  about  the  same  total  number  of 
acres  in  commercial  zones  as  in  the  ordinance  now  in  effect.    Considerable  changes  in 
the  individual  districts  were  made,  however,  and  the  proposals  are  intended  to  make  the 
zoning  map  both  more  realistic  than  the  thirty-year-old  ordinance  now  on  the  books.  The 
draft  proposals,  like  the  existing  ordinance,  provide  for  some  400-500  additional  acres 
of  commercial  development  in  the  city,  135  acres  in  the  communities.    In  addition,  about 
70  of  the  acres  occupied  in  1949  only  by  billboards  or  other  open  uses  will  be  available, 
making  a  total  of  about  200  acres  in  the  community  districts. 

In  each  of  the  community  districts  a  similar  pattern  is  revealed.    In  every  case 
there  is  room  both  in  the  old  ordinance  and  in  the  draft  of  the  new  ordinance  for  expan- 
sion of  commercial  areas.    There  are  several  communities,  however,  where  the  draft 
specifically  attempts  to  correct  over-zoning.    Thus  in  the  Sunset,  which  in  1921  was 
largely  sand  dunes,  it  was  then  difficult  to  forecast  accurately  commercial  land  use  re- 
quirements.   Only  56  acres  were  actually  used  for  commerce  by  1949  while  some  174 
acres  were  zoned  for  this  use.    The  draft  shows  a  reduction  of  the  174  acres  to  just  under 
90,  providing  ample  area  for  further  development  beyond  the  present  56  acres. 

In  the  Mission  and  Potrero-Bernal  communities,  also,  many  streets  were  zoned  for 
commercial  use  which  have  proved  unsuitable  for  that  type  of  development.    In  one  area 
every  street  is  zoned  for  commercial  use  for  a  distance  of  12  blocks  in  one  direction  and 
3  or  4  in  the  other,  whereas  actual  development  has  been  restricted  to  relatively  few  par- 
cels on  some  of  these  streets.    Thus  in  these  two  communities  the  original  allocation  of 
333  acres  for  commercial  zoning  is  recommended  for  reduction  to  170  acres.    This  al- 
lows for  a  considerable  increase  above  the  present  135  acres  actually  in  commercial  use. 

The  land  which  in  the  draft  maps  would  be  commercially  zoned  in  the  community 
districts  includes  200  acres  not  used  in  1949  for  commercial  buildings  in  the  commercial 
zones.    These  could  serve  200,000  more  people,  while  the  2,000  acres  of  residential 
land  then  vacant  if  built-up  would  house,  in  currently  typical  building  types  only  about 
85,000  to  100,000  persons.    Actually  both  of  these  figui-es  are  too  high  to  represent  the 
1952  situation.    So  much  of  the  available  residential  land  has  been  built  upon  or  is  very 
steep  as  to  suggest  a  maximum  of  1,200  acres  now  available;  on  this  basis  60,000  more 
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persons  may  now  be  housed  on  the  vacant  land  while  the  remaining  vacant  acreage  of 
commercially  zoned  land  (which  has  been  reduced  by  90  acres  since  the  survey)  could 
serve  at  least  110,  000  more. 

Percentage  of  Commercial  Zone  Actually  Used  for  Commerce 

The  section  of  Plate  10  entitled,  "All  Communities"  shows  that  less  than  one-half 
as  much  area  has  actually  been  used  for  commerce  as  has  been  zoned  for  it.    In  19.21 
when  the  ordinance  was  first  passed,  only  41%  as  much  area  was  used  for  commerce  as 


Table  3 


COMPARISON  OF  ACRES  USED  FOR  COMMERCE  IN  1949 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO'S  COMMUNITIES  WITH  ACRES  ZONED  FOR  COMMERCE 
AND  PROVIDED  FOR  IN  DRAFT  ZONING  MAPS 


Acres  in  Acres  in 

Present  Proposed 

Commercial  Acres  in  Commercial 

Zoning  Commercial  Zoning 

Districts  Use  Districts 


Preliminary 

Final 

(1)  Outer  Richmond 

76.3 

44.2 

46.8 

53.7 

(2)  Richmond 

73.9 

39.0 

39. 1 

60.8 

(3)  Marina 

41.2 

33.0 

35.6 

42.6 

(4)  Russian  Hill-North  Beach 

152.8 

83.2 

87.4 

113.  1 

(5)  Western  Addition 

165.6 

102.0 

106.4 

110.0 

(6)  Buena  Vista 

49. 1 

37.0 

38.3 

44.8 

(7)  Mission 

201.8 

99.3 

100.8 

123.  1 

(8)  Potrero-Bernal 

112.7 

35.7 

41.8° 

47.3 

(9)  Bayshore 

75.8 

29.7 

62.6° 

54.  1 

(10)  Outer  Mission 

89.8 

35. 1 

80.4° 

60.4 

(11)  West  of  Twin  Peaks 

85.6 

31.2 

48.  1^ 

95. 1 

(12)  Sunset 

173.9 

55.5 

71.  lc 

89.3 

ALL  COMMUNITIES 

1298.5 

624.9 

758. 4d 

894.3 

In  Business  and  Industrial 

Area 

317.7 

528.5 

531.8 

703.9 

In  Other  Areas 

20.9 

.8 

8.5 

20.9 

ENTIRE  CITY 

1637.  1 

1154.2 

1298.7 

1619. 1 

a  Includes  greenhouses  not  included  in  preliminary  figure  or  chart.    Since  July, 
1951  these  are  not  permitted  in  a  residential  zone.    Includes  golf  driving 
range,  since  removed. 

6  Estimated  to  understate  the  1952  condition  which  indicates  82  acres  after  de- 
velopment of  shopping  centers  and  removal  of  golf  driving  range.  Includes 
4.9  acres  occupied  only  by  billboards  and  3.0  acres  of  greenhouses. 

c  16.08  acres  occupied  only  by  billboards  not  legal  in  residential  districts. 
Wide  discrepancy  between  preliminary  figure  and  final  figure  in  Sunset 
is  result  of  including  in  the  latter. 

d  Estimated  to  understate  the  1952  condition  by  about  82  acres. 
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was  zoned  for  it.    Over  a  20-year  period  to  1940,  this  percentage  ratio  increased  to 
50.  5%,  but  it  is  notable  that  in  the  following  decade  with  additional  areas  zoned  for  com- 
merce the  percentage  declined  to  47.6%. 

Comparison  of  the  three  parts  of  Plate  10  shows  that  the  percentage  ratios  in  1921, 
1940,  and  1949  have  varied  considerably  between  communities  and  over  time.    All  the 
communities  except  the  Marina  are  now  characterized  by  having  a  very  much  larger 
area  actually  zoned  than  used  for  commerce,  and  even  the  Marina  has  one  acre  zoned  and 
not  used  for  commerce  for  every  acre  used. 

The  commercial  zoning  districts  provide  more  commercially  zoned  land  than  will 
find  a  use  for  commerce.    In  areas  not  actually  being  developed  as  shopping  centers 
property  owners  and  potential  buyers  interested  in  residential  development  must  consider 
that  commercial  development  may  occur  at  any  time  on  adjacent  property.    This  de- 
terrent to  residential  development  has  been  one  of  the  factors  in  holding  more  than  100 
acres  vacant  (See  Planning,  March,  1951).    An  extreme  example  is  Randolph  Street  in 
the  West  of  Twin  Peaks  Community  which  could  be  a  good  residential  street. 

In  some  cases  commercial  zones  are  actually  occupied  in  part  by  institutions,  pub- 
lic agencies  and  by  such  residential  development  as  is  not  discouraged  by  the  existence 
of  a  commercial  district.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  non- 
conforming commercial  uses  of  lots  not  zoned  for  commercial  use.    Commercial  de- 
velopment in  existence  in  1921  on  land  not  included  in  commercial  district  under  the 
present  zoning  ordinance  constitute  "non-conforming  uses."    Because  non-conforming 
residential  uses  in  commercial  zones  and  commercial  uses  in  residential  zones  tend, 
in  part  at  least,  to  balance  out,  the  percentage  ratios  described  above  would  roughly 
approximate  the  ratio,  were  the  commercial  zones  themselves  occupied  with  commercial 
development  to  the  extent  of  47.6%  and  were  there  no  non-conforming  uses. 


Table  9 


COMPARISON  OF  ACRES  USED  FOR  COMMERCE  WITH 
ACRES  ZONED  FOR  COMMERCE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO'S  COMMUNITIES 

1921,  1940,  1949 


Percentage  Ratios 
Acres  Used  to  Acres  Zoned 


1921 


1940 


1949a 


(1)  Outer  Richmond 

(2)  Richmond 

(3)  Marina 

(4)  Russian  Hill-North  Beach 

(5)  Western  Addition 

(6)  Buena  Vista 

(7)  Mission 

(8)  Potrero-Bernal 

(9)  Bayshore 

(10)  Outer  Mission 

(11)  West  of  Twin  Peaks 

(12)  Sunset 


19.8 
52.5 
67.8 
44.7 
84.7 
79.  1 
47.2 
35.0 
26.2 
14.2 
12.4 
15.8 


50.8 
30.3 
82.8 
62.0 
77.2 
82.6 
47.2 
54.8 
35.9 
48.4 
47.  3 
24.8 


57.9 
52.7 
80.3 
54.4 
60.  7 
61.7 
49.2 
31.7 
39.4 
39. 1 
38.0 
31.9 


ALL  COMMUNITIES 


41.  1 


50.5 


47.6 


a  Excludes  billboards  as  well  as  greenhouses  and  agricultural. 
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III.  PUBLIC  POLICY  AND  SHOPPING  DISTRICTS  SINCE  1921. 


Since  the  days  of  Yerba  Buena  Pueblo  San  Francisco  has  taken  public  action  to  en- 
courage commercial  development.    Early  commerce  depended  upon  law  for  the  protec- 
tion of  property  rights  and  commercial  locations  depended  upon  public  streets  to  make 
land  accessible  as  a  meeting  place  for  buyer  and  seller.    Continuity  of  commercial  ac- 
tivity depended  upon  regulations  governing  building  and  upon  a  police  system,  and  a  fire- 
fighting  system  (which  eventually  became  a  public  operation)  which  would  preserve  and 
protect  commercial  property. 

Public  action  has  been  fundamental  to  the  transformation  which  in  a  century  has  pro- 
duced a  1,300-acre  commercial  development  in  San  Francisco,  doing  a  $5  billion  business, 
out  of  one  of  the  flimsiest,  most  inflammable  and  flamboyantly  irresponsible  market 
sections  in  modern  history,  one  whose  center  at  Portsmouth  Square  has  been  described 
as  ringed  on  three  sides  "by  saloons  and  gambling  dens  and  a  bedlam  that  roared  night 
and  day,"  where,  except  for  the  city's  merchants  and  a  few  other  stationary  individuals, 
"the  population  was  forever  shuffling  back  and  forth  between  the  city  and  the  gold  camps," 
and  where,  "in  the  period  from  Christmas  Eve,  1849  to  June  22,  1851  San  Francisco's 
ramshackle  architecture  was  leveled  by  six  successive  fires."  l 

Street  Pattern  and  Shopping  Districts 

The  original  layout  of  streets  in  Yerba  Buena  provided  access  to  the  commercial 
center  by  those  settling  on  the  slopes  of  Nob  Hill.    The  east-west  streets  ran  straight 
down  hill  to  the  merchants'  establishments  along  Kearny  Street.    The  northeast-south- 
west direction  of  streets  from  Market  and  Mission  Streets  to  the  Bay  shore  gave  access 
by  easy  grades  for  those  settling  in  the  Hayes  and  Eureka  valleys  and  provided  a  connec- 
tion with  the  settlement  around  the  Mission. 

When  horsecar  service  was  proposed  the  city's  official  attitude  toward  it  was  one  of 
encouragement,  and  the  city  provided  franchises  for  services  of  a  type  which  promoters 
believed  profitable,  that  is,  generally,  for  lines  fanning  out  from  the  central  business 
and  shopping  district. 

Growth  to  the  south  and  to  the  west  affected  the  development  of  the  central  shopping 
district.    The  Market  and  Mission  Street  routes  tended  to  pull  the  shopping  center  down 
Kearny  and  Montgomery  to  Market  Street,  and  growth  to  the  west  tended  to  pull  the  cen- 
ter out  along  Geary,  Post,  Sutter  and  California  Streets. 

Meanwhile,  ferry  service  to  Oakland  brought  in  a  third  stream  of  business.  The 
inflow  of  business  from  three  different  directions  tended  to  stabilize  development  at 
their  confluence  downtown. 

Similarly,  the  Mission  shopping  area  was  encouraged  to  develop  through  a  street 
system  and  horsecar  service  centering  on  the  Mission  area. 

Of  the  three  original  settlements  --  at  the  Presidio,  the  Waterfront,  and  the 
Mission,  the  advantages  of  natural  features  supplemented  by  public  policy  concerning 
the  street  system  and  the  horsecar  system  favored  the  more  intensive  development  at 
the  Waterfront.    With  the  "Addition"  to  the  west,  horsecar  service  on  the  less  steep  of 
the  east -west  streets  continued  to  extend  the  area  accessible  from  the  downtown  shopping 
district  on  beyond  the  first  row  of  hills. 

Until  1873  the  uncompromising  gridiron  street  pattern  had  failed  to  make  the  hilltop 
areas  accessible  to  downtown.    No  doubt  the  hills  could  have  been  served  had  the  street 
pattern  been  designed  to  minimize  gradient.    But  it  was  still  not  too  late.    Even  this 
error  in  street  layouts  was  largely  overcome  by  the  development  of  the  cable  car.  Even 
before  the  advent  of  electrified  railways,  transit  service  had  been  extended  in  this  way 
to  all  areas  within  three  miles  of  Portsmouth  Square  except  for  North  Beach,  most  of 
the  Marina  and  the  top  of  Potrero  Hill. 

Not  until  the  '  90' s  did  other  shopping  districts  than  the  downtown  and  Mission  areas 
become  significant.    By  the  early  years  of  the  Twentieth  Century  convergence  of  private 
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transit  routes  on  the  downtown  area  had  gone  to  such  an  extreme  that  one  or  another  of 
the  operating  companies  had  transit  lines  in  every  east-west  street  from  Turk  to  Sutter 
and  every  street  from  Market  to  Brannan. 

With  the  earthquake  and  fire  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  development  of  the  Fill- 
more and  to  some  extent  the  Mission  shopping  districts.    Shortly  after  came  the  first 
transit  routes  developed  to  aid  decentralized  commerce,  and  to  serve  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 

Later  came  improvements  in  the  Mission  area  and  after  that  the  12,000-foot  tunnel 
to  West  Portal  together  with  lines  radiating  from  there.    The  Sunset  tunnel  on  Duboce 
Street  provided  another  "radial"  connection  to  the  downtown  area. 

The  chief  transit  influences  on  commercial  development  had  been  established  by  the 
mid-twenties.    In  more  recent  years  the  emphasis  in  transit  improvement  has  shifted  to 
abandonment  of  old  meandering,  competitive,  and  unprofitable  lines,  to  extending  and  sub- 
stituting bus  and  trolley-bus  routes,  and  to  replacing  equipment,  in  short  to  economizing 
and  rationalizing  a  prodigiously  extended  and  wornout  group  of  uncoordinated  systems. 

By  1920  the  city  had  a  population  of  500,000,  and  almost  all  of  the  population  was 
within  a  mile  or  less  of  transit  lines.    (Transit  also  extended  to  some  areas  with  little 
or  no  population.)   San  Francisco  shared  with  the  whole  country  a  confidence  in  the 
future,  bolstered  here  by  the  obviously  expansionary  effects  along   the  Pacific  Coast  re- 
sulting from  the  recently  opened  Panama  Canal.    Few  doubted  that  the  unoccupied  areas 
of  the  city  would  soon  develop.    The  tunnels  and  the  newly  extended  transit  lines  were 
thought  of  as  the  motive  force  which  would  create  a  new  city  west  of  Twin  Peaks.  This 
force  was  assumed  at  its  strongest  in  the  blocks  immediately  adjacent  which  were  ex- 
pected, therefore,  to  be  shopping  centers.    They  would  be  large  and  extend  along  most 
if  not  all  of  each  transit  route. 

The  gridiron  street  pattern  which  San  Francisco  shared  with  Los  Angeles  and  New 
York  often  fosters  a  scattering  of  retail  establishments.    Where  streets  are  made  equally 
attractive  for  through-traffic,  as  is  the  tendency  of  the  gridiron  pattern,  through-traffic 
tends  to  be  diffused  along  all  the  streets.    Stores,  in  their  attempt  to  attract  the  trade  of 
passersby  scatter,  some  attempting  to  attract  the  trade  along  each  street.    This  tendency 
was  strengthened  in  San  Francisco  where  in  some  parts  near  the  center  of  town  every 
street  had  a  transit  line. 

Here,  also,  as  congestion  mounted  and  gasoline -driven  trucks  found  streetcar  streets 
too  slow,  the  truck-delivery  companies,  such  as  bakeries  and  warehouses,  sought  out  still 
other  streets  as  location  for  their  operations.    By  1920  the  effect  of  all  these  scattered 
new  commercial  establishments  upon  the  qualities  of  residential  areas  came  to  be  recog- 
nized. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  destruction  of  residential  values  by  commerce,  industry,  and 
large  apartment  houses  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  supported  the  adoption  of  a  new  type 
of  ordinance  which  had  just  been  developed  in  Los  Angeles  and  New  York  City.    In  1921 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  adopted  San  Francisco's  zoning  ordinance,  which,  with  no  major 
changes  in  general  outline  remains  to  this  day  the  basic  instrument  for  regulating  the  use 
of  land  in  the  city. 


The  1921  Zoning  Ordinance  and  Shopping  Districts 

The  zoning  ordinance  adopted  in  1921  established  six  "use  districts"  or  "zones"  as 
they  are  commonly  called.    The  six  are: 

First  Residential 
Second  Residential 
Commercial 
Light  Industrial 
Heavy  Industrial 
Unrestricted 

In  the  residential  districts  commercial  use  of  the  land  was  not  permitted.    In  the 
other  districts  it  was.    The  ordinance  protected  commercial  districts  from  development 
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of  such  inharmonious  establishments  as  automobile  repair  shops,  (except  those  conducted 
as  part  of  a  public  garage),  bakeries  employing  more  than  five  persons,  bottling  works, 
carting,  express  or  hauling  yards  or  storage  yards  (other  than  fuel),  warehouses  and 
storage  houses,  marble,  granite,  stone  or  monument  works,  contractors'  yards,  laun- 
dries, general  manufacturing  (except  that  incidental  to  a  retail  business  and  that  light 
manufacturing  which  is  above  the  ground  floor). 

Parcels  of  land  already  developed  in  1921  for  a  use  generally  prohibited  in  the  zone 
were  permitted  to  continue  in  their  use,  but  restrictions  were  placed  upon  extension  or 
major  reconstruction  for  such  a  "non-conforming"  use.    Setback  lines  were  also  estab- 
lished on  some  streets.    Whenever  an  application  was  made  for  a  reclassification  of 
the  property  or  change  in  setback  lines  the  City  Planning  Commission  was  authorized  to 
accept  stipulations  from  the  applicant  as  to  the  character  of  the  improvements  to  be 
made  on  the  property. 

In  1921,  the  practice  was  to  provide  sufficient  space  in  commercial  zones  for  all 
the  stores,  shops,  and  other  commercial  activities  which  conceivably  would  be  needed  in 
the  area.    The  problems  that  had  resulted  from  mixed  land  uses  gave  those  promoting 
zoning  the  impression  that  it  would  be  best  to  reserve  whole  streets  for  commercial  ac- 
tivity; then  they  could  be  sure  that  no  stores  would  have  any  excuse  to  invade  adjacent 
"residential"  streets.    With  the  expansionist  philosophy  of  the  1920' s  in  full  swing  the 
rule -of -thumb  did  not  then  seem  grotesque  which  designated  as  "commercial"  streets  most 
of  the  major  traffic  streets,  many  minor  and  secondary  connecting  streets,  and  almost 
all  streets  on  which  a  streetcar  line  was  located.    Obviously,  however,  there  was  no 
market  analysis  to  find  out  how  much  commercial  land  was  needed  to  serve  each  area. 

The  designation  of  so  much  frontage  for  commercial  activity  is  now  regarded  as 
over-ambitious  and  is  termed  " over- zoning"  .    In  San  Francisco  today,  nine-tenths  of  the 
buildings  on  certain  commercially-zoned  streets  are  in  home  or  apartment  use,  and  only 
an  occasional  corner  grocery,  barber  shop  or  clothes  cleaner  breaks  the  continuity  of 
residential  use.    The   zoning  pattern  in  following  the  old  streetcar  lines  includes,  of 
course,  many  blocks  which  are  not  along  the  present  transit  system,  and  thus  have  even 
less  reason  to  be  zoned  for  commercial  use  than  they  had  under  the  1921  rule -of -thumb . 

Since  1921  the  commercial  zone  has  been  altered  in  several  respects.  Changes 
which  have  occurred  since  1921  include  those  in: 

(a)  The  older  built-up  sections  of  the  city,  where  few  and 
small  zoning  changes  have  occurred. 

(b)  The  western  sections  of  the  city,  such  as  the  Sunset, 
Parkside  and  Lake  Merced  areas  which  were  rela- 
tively undeveloped  in  1921,  where  considerable 
additions  to  the  commercial  zoning  acreage  have 
been  made. 

(c)  Some  recent  "shopping  centers"  which  have  been  re- 
zoned  to  permit  commercial  development  of  a  limited, 
cohesive  area  designed  to  serve  a  particular  market- 
area,  and  not  for  unlimited  expansion  along  a  street. 

Zone  Changes  in  the  1920's 

In  the  Sunset  District,  the  entire  area  was  originally  zoned  for  residential  use  ex- 
cept for  long  commercial  strips  on  a  few  major  and  carline  streets,  such  as  Irving  and 
Taraval.    Consequently,  when  the  new  Municipal  Railway  "N"  Line  was  extended  down 
Judah  Street  from  the  Sunset  Tunnel  to  the  beach,  action  was  soon  taken  to  rezone  the 
street  from  residential  to  commercial.    In  1926  (Ordinance  No.  7049)  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  rezoned  the  frontage  on  both  sides  of  Judah  Street  from  25th  Avenue  to  45th 
Avenue  and  added  about  22.5  acres  to  the  Sunset  Community's  commercial  acreage. 

As  new  homes  were  built  in  the  Sunset  and  Parkside  Districts,  pressure  was  brought 
on  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  additional  commercial  zones  to  serve  occupants  in  the 
center  of  the  Sunset  where  commercial  activity  was  then  generally  not  permitted.  Ordi- 
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nance  No.  7181  passed  by  the  Board  on  July  19,  1926  added  about  23.8  acres  of  commer- 
cial land  in  frontages  along  Lawton,  Noriega,  Quintara,  and  Vicente  Streets,  and  on  35th 
Avenue.    The  "strip"  theory  was  modified  somewhat,  however,  and  many  of  the  commercial 
zones  established  were  only  a  few  blocks  long,  although  the  Vicente  zone  was  twelve  blocks 
long. 

During  this  period  it  was  assumed  that  almost  any  extension  of  a  commercial  zone 
would  be  justifiable.    It  was  indicated  in  the  hearings  on  Ordinance  No.  7181,  that  the 
real  estate  agents  promised  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  was  "absolutely  sure"  to  rezone 
the  purchaser's  lot  for  commercial  use. 

Another  example  of  expanding  the  commercial  zone  on  the  principle  of  the  "streetcar 
strip"  was  in  the  Ocean  View  District  of  the  West  of  Twin  Peaks  Community.    By  rezoning 
action  in  1925  and  1927  a  total  of  about  13.4  acres  of  frontage  on  Worcester  Avenue  and 
Randolph  Street  were  rezoned  from  residential  to  commercial  at  the  time  of  construction 
of  the  Municipal  Railway  "  M"  carline  traversing  those  streets.    (It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  neither  Randolph  Street  nor  Worcester  Avenue,  at  present  has  more  than  a  few  scat- 
tered stores,  and  Judah  Street,  although  it  passes  through  a  few  neighborhood  shopping 
centers,  is  residential  for  more  than  half  of  its  frontage.  ) 

One  of  the  first  new  commercial  zones  in  which  the  strip  pattern  was  not  applied 
was  approved  in  1926.    This  was  designed  to  be  a  neighborhood  shopping  center  for  the 
then  new  Miraloma  Park  development.    The  commercial  zone  encompassed  a  semicir- 
cular block  bounded  by  Portola  Drive  and  two  curved  intersecting  streets,  Teresita 
Boulevard  and  Fowler  Avenue.    Frontages  opposite  this  circle  on  Teresita  Boulevard  and 
Fowler  Avenue  were  also  commercially  zoned.    (Ordinance  No.  7162,  July  17,  1926.)  In 
this  action  about  five  acres  of  commercial  land  were  added  in  the  West  of  Twin  Peaks 
Community. 

In  1929  another  area  totalling  10.9  acres  was  rezoned  for  a  shopping  center,  in  the 
Ingleside  District  of  the  West  of  Twin  Peaks  Community.    An  elaborate  suburban  shopping 
center  was  planned  in  the  large  block  of  land  bounded  by  Sloat  Boulevard,  19th  Avenue, 
Junipero  Serra  Boulevard,  and  an  extension  of  Ocean  Avenue.    The  Stoneson  Brothers 
who  recently  built  the  Stonestown  regional  shopping  center  on  19th  Avenue  and  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company,  which  then  owned  the  land,  were  joint  promoters  of  the  earlier 
project.    Frontages  on  Sloat  and  Junipero  Serra  Boulevards  and  on  19th  Avenue  were  not 
zoned  for  commercial  use  but  the  entire  central  part  was.    It  was  to  have  been  surroun- 
ded by  screen  planting;  a  two-story  height  limit  was  imposed,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
buildings  was  to  be  harmonious.    Subsequent  change  in  this  scheme  greatly  altered  all 
this,  however. 

Only  minor  commercial  zone  changes  occurred  in  other  parts  of  the  city  during  the 
1920' s.    Gough  Street,  in  the  Western  Addition  Community,  was  rezoned  from  residen- 
tial to  commercial  from  Page  to  Grove  Streets,  adding  about  1.5  acres  of  commercial 
land.    Chestnut  Street  in  the  Marina  was  rezoned  between  Scott  and  Steiner  Streets,  ad- 
ding about  1.6  acres.    Commercial  acreage  in  the  Richmond  Community  was  reduced  by 
about  2.5  acres  when  a  well-built-up  residential  part  of  Sacramento  Street,  between 
Cherry  Street  and  Arguello  Boulevard  was  rezoned  from  commercial  to  residential  (1923). 
About  3.  2  acres  of  commercial  land  was  added  by  a  zone  change  from  residential  to  com- 
mercial in  the  block  bounded  by  Geary  Boulevard,  Clement  Street  and  6th  and  7th  Avenues 
in  the  Park -Presidio  Community. 


Zone  Changes  in  the  1930's 

Little  change  in  the  commercially  zoned  districts  occurred  in  the  193.0' s.    A  few 
corner  lots,  a  few  "  spot  zones"  and  other  minor  changes  occurred.    Most  significant 
was  the  reduction  of  considerable  commercially  zoned  land  in  the  two  "  shopping  center" 
developments,  Miraloma  Park  and  Ocean  Avenue,  mentioned  above.    In  the  Miraloma 
Park  development,  at  Portola  Drive,  Teresita  Boulevard  and  Fowler  Avenue,  it  was 
found  that  demand  for  business  space  was  sufficient  only  to  warrant  commercial  zoning  on 
the  frontage  along  Portola  Drive.    Thus,  the  interior  of  the  block,  and  frontages  on 
Teresita  Boulevard  and  Fowler  Avenue  were  rezoned  from  commercial  to  residential  in 
1937  (City  Planning  Resolution  No.  1706,  November  4,  1937)  involving  a  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately four  acres  of  the  community's  commercially-zoned  land. 
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The  Stoneson  Brothers  plans  for  a  suburban  shopping  center  at  Ocean  Avenue  were 
modified  with  the  change  in  economic  outlook  when  the  1929  real  estate  boom  collapsed. 
Only  the  Ocean  Avenue  frontage  between  19th  Avenue  and  Junipero  Serra  Boulevard  (ex- 
cluding the  corner  lots)  were  left  in  a  commercial  zone.    The  balance  was  rezoned  in 
1936  from  commercial  to  single-family  residential,  and  was  subdivided  into  high -value 
home  sites  for  detached  houses.    The  Ocean  Avenue  frontage  was  built  up  into  a  shopping 
center  known  as  Lakeside  Village.    The  previously  commercially  zoned  acreage  of  about 
10.6  acres  was  thus  reduced  to  around  1.2  acres. 

Numerous  attempts  were  made  subsequently  to  extend  Lakeside  Village  by  rezoning 
the  corners  of  Ocean  Avenue  and  19th  Avenue  and  Ocean  and  Junipero  Serra  from  residen- 
tial to  commercial,  but  energetic  opposition  of  improvement  clubs  from  the  St.  Francis 
Wood,  Ingleside  and  other  nearby  districts  blocked  the  attempts. 

Zone  Changes  in  the  1940's 

A  feature  of  zoning  actions  in  the  early  1940's  was  the  reaction  against  shoestring 
commercial  zoning.    In  addition,  there  was  an  attempt  to  extinguish  areas  previously 
zoned  but  not  used  for  commerce,  around  parks  and  historical  monuments.    The  area 
surrounding  Mission  Dolores,  for  instance,  was  protected  by  actions  taken  in  1939,  1940 
and  1946  to  change  the  zoning  along  streets  in  the  area  to  second  residential.  Guerrero 
Street  between  18th  and  19th  Streets  was  rezoned  by  City  Planning  Resolutions  Numbers 
2115  and  2149  in  1939  and  1940  and,  in  a  series  of  resolutions  passed  October  17,  1946 
(Numbers  3165,  3167  and  3168),  the  Commission  rezoned  the  following  streets  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mission  Dolores  from  commercial  to  second  residential: 

Sixteenth  Street  from  100  feet  east  of  Sanchez  Street  to  Dolores  Street; 
Seventeenth  Street  from  Sanchez  Street  to  Dolores  Street; 
Eighteenth  Street  from  Church  Street  to  Dolores  Street. 

While  most  of  the  land  affected  had  already  been  built  up  with  homes,  apartments, 
and  flats,  these  actions  of  the  Commission  stabilized  the  trend  and  dramatized  the  im- 
portance of  the  environment  of  the  Mission  as  an  historical  landmark.    These  actions  de- 
creased the  Mission  District's  commercially-zoned  acreage  by  about  12.0  acres. 

Sunset  Boulevard,  a  parkway  strip  connecting  Lake  Merced  with  Golden  Gate  Park, 
was  similarly  protected  by  a  series  of  ordinances  adopted  in  1940  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors (Ordinances  Numbers  625,  730,  732,  736,  737,  738  and  739,  July  22,  1940). 

At  each  of  four  intersections  of  Sunset  Boulevard  with  Irving,  Judah,  Taraval,  and 
Vicente  Streets,  all  four  corners  were  rezoned  from  commercial  to  second  residential. 
This  was  done  to  secure  and  preserve  the  residential  character  along  the  boulevard,  and 
enhance  its  parklike  values. 

The  "Sunset  rezoning"  cases  in  1944  directly  affected  the  character  and  density  of 
settlement  as  well  as  the  shopping  district  pattern  in  the  Sunset  and  Parkside  districts. 
Although  most  of  the  Sunset  had  been  zoned  for  apartments,  the  actual  development  with 
a  few  exceptions  had  consisted  solidly  of  single -family  dwellings.    When  conversion  of 
some  single -family  homes  into  flats  occurred  during  the  war,  and  when  corner  lots 
began  to  be  built  up  with  apartment  buildings,  a  strong  grassroots  movement  started 
among  neighborhood  associations  and  improvement  clubs.    They  asked  to  have  the  entire 
apartment  zone  eliminated  and  replaced  by  a  single-family  residence  district.    This  was 
achieved  June  8,  1944  by  Resolution  No.  2751  of  the  City  Planning  Commission  after 
numerous  well-attended  public  hearings. 

Rezoning  of  commercial  strips  which  had  been  built  up  with  residences  was  asked 
for  at  the  same  time.    The  largest  piece  was  along  48th  Avenue,  from  Lawton  to  Ulloa 
Streets.    The  rezoning  of  that  land  from  commercial  to  apartment-residential  subtracted 
about  9.3  acres  from  the  Sunset  Community's  total  commercially-zoned  land. 

During  the  1940's,  rezoning  along  19th  Avenue  took  place,  to  prevent  commercial 
development.    It  was  the  desire  of  the  State  Division  of  Highways  to  achieve  and  preserve 
apartment-residential  zoning  along  19th  Avenue,  and  to  exclude  commercial  zones  insofar 
as  possible.    The  Division  has,  upon  numerous  occasions,  indicated  that  it  had  not  spent 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  create  a  six-lane  divided  State  Highway,  only  to  have 
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it  become  a  congested  local  shopping  street.    Thus,  some  commercially  zoned  areas 
were  rezoned  residential. 

The  opposing  point  of  view  was  strongly  urged,  however,  that  the  highway  could 
serve  the  whole  southwestern  part  of  the  city  as  a  through -traffic  artery  and  at  the  same 
time  carry  customers  in  and  out  of  commercial  establishments  along  the  route,  including 
automobile  service  stations,  doctors'  offices  and  other  uses  benefitting  from  the  "auto- 
mobile trade."    When  balanced  up,  the  reductions  about  equalled  the  additions  to  com- 
mercial zones  on  19th  Avenue. 

Changes  during  the  1940's  involving  small  parcels  have  occurred  in  the  Western 
Addition  and  in  other  older,  built-up  sections  of  the  city.    Some  of  these  additions  to 
commercial  zones  have  been  extensions  to  accommodate  growing  commercial  districts. 
Some  have  confirmed  the  continued  commercial  use  of  property  which  was  an  established 
"non-conforming"  use  under  the  1921  ordinance.    In  still  other  cases,  the  changes  have 
introduced  business  use  in  new  locations.    The  total  acreages  involved  in  these  changes 
of  individual  lots  or  small  groups  of  lots  was  not  significantly  large  in  any  one  community 
district. 

Zoning  Changes  to  Accommodate  Modern  Shopping  Centers 

In  San  Francisco,  as  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  a  new  concept  of  the  commer- 
cial zone  began  to  emerge  25  years  ago  and  is  now  dominant.    The  outlying  automobile- 
centered  shopping  center,  with  built-in  offstreet  parking  facilities,  located  where-the 
"automobile  trade"  would  be  easily  attracted,  and  more  or  less  integrated  and  arranged 
for  "one-stop  shopping,"  began  to  appear  in  marked  contrast  to  the  shoestring  zones  of 
an  earlier  era.    These  shopping  centers  were  designed  so  that  they  would  be  contained 
within  a  specific  area,  screened  from  nearby  residential  areas  by  landscaping,  apart- 
ments, and  offstreet  parking  space. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  had  hoped  to  establish  such  an  automo- 
bile-centered suburban  shopping  center  on  Cambon  Drive  near  the  intersection  of  19th 
Avenue  and  Junipero  Serra  Boulevard,  in  connection  with  Parkmerced.    In  1941  a  total 
of  6.3  acres  of  land  at  this  intersection  was  rezoned  commercial  by  the  City  Planning 
Commission.    World  War  II  interfered  with  construction  plans,  and  the  developers  were 
unable  to  start  construction  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  one-year  time  limit.  Plans 
developed  by  the  Company  after  the  end  of  the  war  called  only  for  a  small  neighborhood 
shopping  center  to  serve  partial  needs  of  the  housing  development.    This  action  taken  in 
1949,  added  about  1.5  acres  of  commercially-zoned  land. 

The  removal  of  two  cemeteries  in  the  older  built-up  section  of  San  Francisco  on  the 
border  of  the  Western  Addition  and  Park-Presidio  communities,  provided  an  opportunity 
for  subdivision  of  "new"  land  near  the  heart  of  the  city.    Laurel  Hill  and  Calvary  Ceme- 
teries were  removed  during  1939,  1940,  and  1941,  but  construction  of  the  contemplated 
developments  was  delayed  by  World  War  II,  and  development  plans  were  not  submitted  to 
the  City  Planning  Commission  until  1945. 

Since  the  cemetery  land  had  previously  been  in  a  single-family  residential  zone  the 
City  Planning  Commission  had  an  opportunity  to  require  stipulations  concerning  the  type 
of  multiple -family  use  if,  indeed,  it  found  that  any  multiple -family  use  should  be  per- 
mitted.   The  rezoning  resolutions  as  finally  passed  carried  agreements  stipulated  by  the 
developers  concerning  set-back  lines,   rear-yard  requirements,    and  height  limits,  as 
well  as  restrictions  on  the  development  of  shopping  centers. 

In  the  commercial  zone  the  stipulations  covered  offstreet  parking  space,  height 
limits,  and  restrictions  on  signs,  and  the  plans  submitted  by  the  developers  outlined 
self-contained  centers  with  parking  areas  separating  them  from  nearby  residential  areas. 

On  September  6,  1945,  the  City  Planning  Commission,  in  its  Resolution  No.  2952, 
approved,  in  the  former  area  of  Calvary  Cemetery,  a  stipulated  rezoning  of  about  13 
acres  in  the  Anza  Vista  Tract,  on  Geary  Boulevard  between  Masonic  and  Baker  Streets, 
where  the  large  new  branch  of  Sears  Roebuck  and  Company  has  been  built. 

Commercial  development  at  Laurel  Village,  on  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  former 
Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  was  approved  by  the  Planning  Commission  on  May  29,  1946,  in 
its  Resolution  No.  3094.    As  in  the  case  of  the  Anza  Vista  shopping  center,  restrictive 
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stipulations  were  included,  and  about  5.1  acres  were  added  to  the  district's  total  com- 
mercial acreage. 

Thirty  years  of  experience  with  the  1921  zoning  ordinance  has  amply  emphasized  the 
value  of  zoning  but  has  also  raised  a  number  of  specific  reasons  for  modernizing  the  rules 
governing  commercial  development.    The  ordinance  has  been  instrumental  in  creating 
distinct  commercial  and  residential  districts  throughout  the  parts  of  the  city  which  have 
developed  since  it  was  adopted. 

Almost  all  of  the  West  of  Twin  Peaks  Community  District,  including  Ingleside, 
Forest  Hill,  St.  Francis  Wood,  Lakeside,  Lakeshore  Park,  Parkmerced,  and  Stones- 
town  show  the  imprint  of  the  ordinance. 

Ordinary  zoning  controls  have  been  augmented  by  use  of  "stipulations"  which  are 
agreements  made  by  property  owners  as  a  condition  of  rezoning.    Some  of  these  stipu- 
lations cover  matters  which  would  be  better  applied  generally  to  all  property  under  a 
revised  zoning  ordinance.    Zoning  has  been  reinforced  in  some  areas,  notably  in  the 
West  of  Twin  Peaks  community,  by  covenants  in  the  deeds  of  sale  and  in  the  case  of  some 
large  rental  projects  by  the  farsighted  policies  of  the  owners.    These  controls  in  addition 
to  zoning,  look  toward  maintenace  of  values  during  the  whole  life  of  properties.  Generally 
these  developments  are  built  on  a  street  pattern  especially  laid  out  for  residence  instead 
of  a  gridiron  plan  and  the  pattern  contributes  to  conservation  of  values. 

More  typical  development  on  a  gridiron  street  pattern  and  unsupported  by  additional 
controls  has  occurred  under  the  zoning  ordinance  throughout  much  of  the  rest  of  the  new 
areas  including  the  Sunset  and  Parkside  districts  and  in  the  Portola  Heights,  Excelsior, 
Visitacion  Valley,  Richmond,  and  Ingleside  Heights  districts. 

While  a  land  use  map  of  the  city  still  shows  the  remnants  of  the  old  scattering  of 
commercial  establishments  (including  those  built  before  the  1921  ordinance  and  those 
establishments  which  are  scattered  in  zoned  elongated  districts)  the  record  of  rezoning 
indicates  realistic  recognition  of  the  needs  of  modern  retailing,  especially  in  communities 
where  planned  residential  areas  have  helped  to  prevent  scattering  of  commercial  develop- 
ment, but  also  in  areas  like  the  Sunset,  where  zoning  provided  the  only  available  tool 
for  preventing  a  costly  and  blight -widening  scattering  of  commerce.    The  rezoned  com- 
mercial areas  are  more  compact,  the  total  commercial  areas  more  realistic  and,  here 
and  there  stipulations  have  been  filed  leading  to  the  provision  of  offstreet  parking. 

The  most  cogent  criticism  of •  the  rezoning  record  may  be  that  it  has  operated  too 
slowly,  too  little  and  too  late.    However,  when  the  new  ordinance  now  in  preparation  is 
enacted  this  gradual  improvement  can  be  greatly  accelerated. 

The  contrast  between  a  modern  suitable  commercial  zoning  pattern  and  the  one  in- 
herited from  1921  (even  after  rezoning  changes  are  shown)  is  illustrated  by  Plates  11 
and  12.    The  prevailing  notion  in  1921  concerning  the  area  properly  zoned  for  commerce 
outside  the  central  district  held  that  frontages  all  along  certain  major  streets,  generally 
the  routes  of  transit,  were  suitable.    Plate  11  reflects  this  philosophy,  particularly  in 
the  Richmond  and  Outer  Richmond  Communities  (Communities  1  and  2),  in  the  Sunset 
Community  (Community  12)  and  in  the  Bayshore  and  Outer  Mission  Communities  (Com- 
munities 9  and  10). 

In  the  other  communities  the  same  general  philosophy  prevailed,  but  is  not  so  ob- 
viously expressed  in  the  zoning  map  where  streets  zoned  for  commerce  run  across  rather 
than  along  the  major  routes  of  present-day  traffic  and  transit.    Also,  in  Communities  7 
and  8  the  pattern  is  confused  by  the  apparent  belief  on  the  part  of  those  who  prepared  the 
zoning  map  that  entire  areas  would  develop  commercially  on  all  streets  running  in  both 
directions. 

A  realistic  analysis  of  prosperous  commercial  developments  indicates  that  the  major 
factor  in  their  prosperity  is  their  compactness  and  convenience  for  the  pedestrian  who 
desires  to  shop  for  several  different  types  of  goods  during  one  trip.    Shopper  convenience 
is  not  compatible  with  the  pattern  of  development  which  spreads  the  stores  in  a  long  string. 
Furthermore,  there  is  evidence  of  the  customer's  resistance  to  crossing  busy  streets  as 
he  goes  from  shop  to  shop.    Prosperous  commercial  developments  tend  to  concentrate  at 
"hot  spots."   This  has  left  long  strips  of  commercially  zoned  streets  with  only  spotty  and 
generally  less  prosperous  commercial  development. 
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This  may  be  seen  by  contrasting  Plate  11  with  Plate  17  which  has  been  prepared  as 
an  overlay  map. 

One  of  the  major  problems  for  realistic  rezoning  has  been  to  reflect  experience. 
Plate  12  indicates  the  emphasis  in  the  zoning  draft  upon  zoning  for  community  and  neigh- 
borhood "hot  spots."    This  emphasis  has  been  followed  in  the  1952  version  now  being 
completed. 

A  comparison  of  Plate  12  with  Plate  17  reveals  how  the  actual  trend  of  development 
was  reflected  in  the  draft  zoning  map.    The  attempt  was  made  to  identify  the  districts 
which  are  clearly  valuable  for  commercial  purposes.    In  these  districts,  property  owners 
and  potential  purchasers  would  be  encouraged  to  develop  shopping  facilities  and  to  avoid 
development  of  types  which  might  be  adversely  affected  by  busy  commercial  activity. 

Despite  the  general  tendency  to  concentrate  shopping  in  compact  centers,  there  re- 
main a  number  of  straggling  developments  which  during  years  of  shortage  and  prosperity 
have  continued  to  function  despite  interference  from  heavy  traffic  along  their  length.  In 
Plate  12  will  be  found  a  number  of  such  strips  but  the  new  zoning  proposals  generally 
select  the  portions  of  these  which  are  most  built  up  as  shopping  districts.    This  is  in- 
tended to  encourage  concentration  of  shops  and  get  directly  at  one  of  the  weaknesses  in 
the  rezoning  record:    creation  of  scattered  commercial  zones  along  important  traffic- 
ways.    The  advice  of  traffic  specialists  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  preventing 
roadside  uses  which  would  interfere  with  traffic  by  congesting  streets  where  customers 
are  attempting  to  park  and  where  trucks  are  attempting  to  unload. 

The  contrast  between  the  commercial  zoning  pattern  needed  and  the  one  inherited 
from  1921  is  also  illustrated  by  Plates  13  and  14.    In  four-map  diagrams  the  percentage 
distribution  of  commercial  zone  among  the  communities  is  shown  in  Plate  13  and  Table 
10  as  the  ordinance  originally  provided  in  1921,  and  as  revised,  to  1940,  and  to  1949. 

The  map  diagram  (Plate  13)  for  1921  contrasts  the  greater  concentration  of  popu- 
lation than  of  commercial  zone  in  the  "inner  ring"  of  communities,  and  shows  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  commercial  zone  but  little  of  the  population  of  the  city  was  then 
to  be  found  in  the  "outer  ring"  of  communities. 

By  1940  and  even  more  clearly  in  1949,  in  each  community  the  pairs  of  bars  in  the 
diagram  become  more  equal.    Those  communities  previously  having  smaller  percentage 
of  the  city's  population  tended  to  grow  in  population  more  than  did  their  area  zoned  for 
commerce . 

The  final  section  of  Plate  13  shows  how  commercial  zones  would  be  distributed  under 
the  draft  zoning  in  accord  with  the  distribution  of  population. 

Incidentally,  the  diagrams  in  Plate  13  show  that  most  of  the  communities  provide 
about  the  share  of  local  shopping  facilities  needed  to  serve  their  own  residents.  The 
Mission  Community  is  the  most  outstanding  instance  of  a  community  where  the  commer- 
cial zone  is  so  large  as  to  require  customers  from  a  considerably  greater  area.  The 
Buena  Vista  Community  illustrates  the  opposite  tendency,  having  a  greater  share  of  the 
city's  population  than  of  its  community  shopping  zone.    However,  an  important  fraction 
of  its  resident  population  is  accounted  for  by  hospitals.    Furthermore,  it  has  traditionally 
relied  for  shopping  facilities  upon  downtown,  the  Mission  on  one  side  and  the  Western 
Addition  on  the  other. 

Plate  14  and  Table  11  summarize  the  quantitative  study  of  the  commercial  zones  in 
the  communities  of  San  Francisco.    The  most  general  statement  which  can  be  made  about 
the  tendency  in  zoning  for  local  shopping  is  that  the  area  zoned  per  1,000  residents  has 
tended  toward  one  standard  for  all  12  communities.    This  standard  is  about  one  acre  for 
each  1,000  residents. 

In  each  community  where  the  number  of  acres  per  1,000  residents  was  formerly 
greater,  the  tendency  has  been  for  rezoning  to  occur  so  that  former  commercially  zoned 
land  could  be  available  for  residential  development,  or  for  population  increase,  or  both. 
Thus,  in  the  Sunset,  which  in  1921  had  more  than  8  acres  in  commercial  zoning  for  each 
1,000  residents,  and  also  had  more  than  a  1,000  acres  of  vacant  land,  population  has 
greatly  increased  and  a  series  of  zone  changes  have  been  made.    These  have  adjusted  the 
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original  commercial  zoning  pattern  as  needs  for  shopping  areas  became  clearer,  and  the 
result  has  been  to  achieve  something  very  close  to  the  standard  ratio,  based  on  experi- 
ence, of  commercial  acreage  to  population. 

The  one  instance  where  there  has  not  been  a  steady  decline  toward  the  standard  al- 
lowance as  the  area  has  built  up,  is  in  the  Richmond  Community.    Apparently,  in  1921 
population  was  running  ahead  of  shopping  zones  in  that  community,  in  terms  of  1921 
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AND  UNDER  DRAFT  ZONING  ORDINANCE 


1921 

1940 

1949 

Proposed 

Com. 

Com. 

Com. 

Com. 

Community 

Pop. 

Zone 

Pop. 

Zone 

Pop. 

Zone 

Zoning 

(1)  Park  Presidio 

4.2 

6.5 

7.3 

6.0 

6.  1 

5.  9 

6.0 

(2)  Richmond 

7.4 

5.3 

6.2 

9.6 

5.3 

5.7 

6.8 

(3)  Marina 

3.4 

2.5 

6.2 

3.0 

5.0 

3.2 

4.8 

(4)  Russian  Hill-N.  Beach 

17.1 

12.8 

13.6 

12.4 

10.8 

11.8 

12.6 

(5)  Western  Addition 

18.5 

11.2 

14.0 

11.5 

12.6 

12.7 

12.3 

(6)  Buena  Vista 

9.2 

3.7 

7.4 

3.6 

7.6 

3.8 

5.0 

(7)  Mission 

17.2 

18.8 

12.6 

15.3 

10.5 

15.5 

13.8 

(8)  Potrero-Bernal 

10.9 

9.4 

7.8 

8.2 

7.5 

8.7 

5.3 

(9)  Bayshore 

3.2 

6.0 

3.2 

5.5 

8.0 

5.8 

6.1 

(10)  Outer  Mission 

3.1 

7.4 

6.1 

6.2 

5.7 

6.9 

6.7 

(11)  West  of  Twin  Peaks 

2.2 

5.  9 

7.7 

5.6 

10.  1 

6.6 

10.6 

(12)  Sunset 

3.6 

10.5 

7.9 

13.  1 

10.8 

13.4 

10.0 

ALL  COMMUNITIES 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Table    1 1 

ACRES  ZONED  FOR  COMMERCE  PER  1,  000  PERSONS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO'S 


COMMUNITIES  1921, 

1940,  1949, 

AND  PROJECTED 

Community 

1921 

1940 

1949 

Projected* 

(1)  Park  Presidio 

4.3 

1.9 

1.7 

1.2 

(2)  Richmond 

1.9 

3.5 

i.9 

1.5 

(3)  Marina 

2.1 

1.1 

1.  1 

1.  1 

(4)  Russian  Hill-N.  Beach 

2.1 

2.1 

1.9 

1.5 

(5)  Western  Addition 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

1.2 

(6)  Buena  Vista 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

0.8 

(7)  Mission 

3.1 

2.8 

2.7 

1.6 

(8)  Potrero-Bernal 

2.4 

2.4 

2.2 

0.8 

(9)  Bayshore 

5.3 

4.0 

1.5 

0.9 

(10)  Outer  Mission 

6.6 

2.3 

2.4 

1.4 

(11)  West  of  Twin  Peaks 

7.5 

1.7 

1.6 

1.3 

(12)  Sunset 

8.1 

3.8 

2.4 

1.1 

ALL  COMMUNITIES 

2.8 

2.3 

1.9 

1.2 

COMMUNITIES  AND 

WORKING  AREAS 

2.6 

2.6 

2.  1 

2.0 

ENTIRE  CITY 

2.8 

2.6 

2.1 

2.0 

*After  population  has  increased,  to  occupy  areas  now  vacant. 
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standards.    By  1940  a  considerable  increase  had  occurred  in  the  commercial  zone  through 
zoning  changes,  while  the  population  had  not  greatly  increased.    Since  1940  the  tendency 
in  the  Richmond  Community  has  been  the  same  as  in  the  other  communities. 

The  Area  Needed  for  Shopping:    The  Redevelopment  Experience 

While  overall  statistics  give  a  general  picture  of  area  requirements  for  commerce, 
the  needs  may  be  more  clearly  understood  by  reference  to  two  examples:    the  proposed 
shopping  centers  in  Diamond  Heights  and  in  the  Geary  Area  at  the  Western  Addition  where, 
under  the  California  Community  Redevelopment  Law  new  shopping  centers  have  been 
planned  as  part  of  a  program  which  really  gives  surrounding  areas  a  fresh  start  under 
unified  planning.    Diamond  Heights  clearly  illustrates  the  factors  affecting  size,  shape 
and  character  of  local  shopping  district. 

On  the  hills  of  Diamond  Heights  there  was  no  need  to  compromise  in  replanning. 
The  legal  street  system  is  to  be  wholly  replaced  by  a  contour  street  system  and  transit 
lines  are  to  be  brought  in  for  the  first  time.    Except  for  a  few  houses  now  in  the  area  all 
the  buildings  will  be  newly  built  to  comply  with  a  general  plan;  all  will  be  built  in  a  limited 
period  of  years  at  prevailing  construction  costs;  and  the  whole  development  housing  up  to 
2,300  families  will  be  so  isolated  by  steep  hillsides  as  to  define  very  clearly  the  market 
for  neighborhood  shopping. 

Appendix  B  outlines  in  detail  how  these  facts  led  to  definite  conclusions  concerning 
the  shopping  district  required.    The  two  major  recommendations  which  resulted  from  the 
study  were  as  follows: 

1.  Provide  a  5-acre  neighborhood  shopping  center  with  50,000  square  feet 
of  selling  area,  twice  as  much  parking  areas  as  store  area,  and  an 
area  for  walks,  receiving  docks,  and  planting  strips  equal  to  the  store 
area.    Provide  a  1-acre  secondary  commercial  area  for  such  de- 
velopment as  is  not  best  made  part  of  the  shopping  center. 

2.  Locate  the  commercial  areas  on  level  ground  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
principal  contour  street  running  through  the  project  (the  primary  and 
secondary  shopping  areas  should  not  be  closer  to  each  other  than 
1,000  feet).    Make  the  neighborhood  shopping  area  part  of  a  neigh- 
borhood center,  including  an  elementary  school  and  playground,  with 
space  for  churches  and  a  library,  all  served  by  the  principal  transit 
route  through  the  project. 

The  decision  to  make  the  Diamond  Heights  shopping  area  part  of  a  neighbor-hood 
center  was  based  upon  the  convenience  for  families  in  the  area  who  will  be  able  to  com- 
bine in  a  single  trip  errands  at  the  shopping  center  and  at  the  school  or  church.  The 
recommendation  also  anticipated  that  a  library  might  be  incorporated  within  the  shopping 
center  and  that  the  shopping  center  will  be  an  important  stop  on  the  proposed  transit 
coach  route  through  Diamond  Heights. 

The  land  area  needed  for  shopping  facilities  in  Diamond  Heights  was  calculated  as 
described  in  Appendix  B,  in  terms  of  the  market  provided  by  the  170-acre  development. 
It  was  planned  to  open  the  project  to  many  different  types  of  housing,  under  zoning  and 
deed  restrictions  which  would  permit  up  to  2,500  dwelling  units  (subsequently  limited  to 
2,300).    The  income  of  typical  families  who  have  recently  bought  or'  rented  new  dwellings 
in  San  Francisco  is  about  $6,000  and  a  similar  purchasing  power  was  assumed  for'  fami- 
lies in  Diamond  Heights. 

The  studies  of  the  area  required  for  shopping  facilities  included  several  different 
methods  of  calculation.    One  approach  provides  the  same  ratio  of  numbers  of  acres  to 
numbers  of  people  as  has  generally  been  found  suitable  in  neighborhoods  in  San  Francisco 
and  other  cities.    Another  approach  determining  the  portion  of  the  area  in  other  successful 
center's  which  is  devoted  to  such  a  major  use  as  food-sales  establishments  and  computes 
total  area  requirements  in  terms  of  the  ratio  of  total  area  to  food-sales  establishments 
in  comparable  centers.    By  choosing  centers  which  are  truly  comparable  and  which  have 
proved  successful,  it  is  possible  to  find  models  which  can  be  followed,  also,  in  determining 
area  requirements  for  par-king,  sidewalks,  serviceways,  and  buffer  strips.    A  third  tech- 
nique is  based  on  "income  estimates"  and  is  used  to  verify  and  refine  the  results  obtained 
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by  the  first  two  techniques.  It  is  particularly  useful  in  showing  the  financial  side  of  shop- 
ping center  development. 


As  is  indicated  in  Appendix  B,  the  three  approaches  suggest  the  following  areas 
needed  for  shopping  in  the  Diamond  Heights  area: 


Technique  I. 


Technique  III, 


Between 

.  60 

and  1 

5 

acres  per  1,000  residents. 

(a)  Between 

.  24  and 

37 

(with  parking  space  equal  to  selling 

space) . 

(b)  Between 

.  37 

and 

55 

(with  twice  as  much  parking  as  selling 

space). 

(c)  Between 

.  49 

and 

73 

(with  three  times  as  much). 

(d)  Between 

.  61 

and 

92 

(with  four  times  as  much). 

Recommends 

66 

acres  per  1,000  residents. 

Based  on  the  above  it  was  determined  that  a  major  neighborhood  shopping  center  of 
five  acres  was  required,  plus  another  acre  available  for  a  restaurant,  or  gasoline  sta- 
tion, or  for  supplemental  shopping  uses  if  it  later  appears  that  the  residents  of  the  south- 
east end  could  be  more  advantageously  served  by  a  nearer  center. 

In  the  Geary  Area,  similarly,  an  estimate  was  made  of  the  area  required  for  neigh- 
borhood  shopping.    Appendix  C  describes  how  this  estimate  was  made,  resulting  in  the 
recommendation  that  between  17,000  and  24,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  be  provided 
for  retailing,  together  with  an  equal  area  for  parking  and  an  equal  area  for  service  uses 
and  landscaping. 

Because  of  topography  and  the  difference  anticipated  between  the  retail  requirements 
of  the  single  persons  and  couples  who  will  be  living  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  the  families 
farther  down  the  slopes,  two  neighborhood  shopping  centers  were  proposed,  one  at  the 
crest  and  one  low  on  the  slope. 

A  special  quantitative  study  was  not  attempted  for  the  portion  of  the  community 
shopping  area  which  falls  within  the  project.    However,  the  results  of  the  analysis  of 
commercial  land  use  trends  in  the  whole  Western  Addition  were  studied.   These  and  the 
principle  of  concentrating  shopping  areas  convenient  to  (but  not  strung  along)  trafficways 
led  to  a  recommendation  for  concentration  of  shopping  at  Fillmore  and  at  Buchanan 
Streets  and  not  at  Webster  Street.    The  great  need  for  land  in  large  parcels  for  special 
types  of  commercial  uses,  including  offices,  laboratories,  and  professional  buildings 
led  to  the  reservation  of  two  blocks  for  these  uses  exclusively,  on  Geary  Street,  conveni- 
ent to  the  hospitals  nearby,  and  visually  a  part  of  the  community  center  being  developed 
around  Benjamin  Franklin  Junior  High  School  and  the  Hamilton  Playground. 
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IV.  THE  SHOPPING  CENTER  AS  OPPORTUNITY  AND  THREAT. 


Since  shopping  centers  are  the  most  distinctive  and  characteristic  of  new  facilities 
for  retailing  in  the  communities  of  San  Francisco,  they  must  be  understood  and  their  im- 
plications traced  so  that  policies  guiding  physical  development  of  the  city  may  be  wisely 
administered.   Were  it  not  for  these  new  facilities  and  the  trends  which  they  illustrate 
the  reader  of  this  report  might  be  ready  to  summarize  the  city  planning  job  in  the  shop- 
ping districts  as  follows:    "With  a  stable  level  of  demand  in  established  residential  areas, 
with  opportunity  for  new  residential  development  for  only  a  few  more  years  residential 
construction,  with  a  tendency  toward  stabilization  of  shopping  area  at  .  6  to  1.3  acres  per 
1,000  persons,  and  with  30  years  of  zoning  experience  to  indicate  under  what  conditions 
it  is  desirable  to  extend  a  community's  commercial  zone  toward  the  maximum  and  when 
to  adjust  it  toward  the  minimum,  the  job  is  relatively  simple  and  requires  only  honest 
administration  and  avoidance  of  rash  changes." 

Such  a  summary  neglects  certain  warnings,  but  these  might  be  brushed  aside  as  of 
secondary  importance:    the  point,  for  instance,  that  not  zoning  alone,  but  the  whole  pat- 
tern of  traffic  and  transit  has  much  to  do  with  the  appropriate  location,  extent,  and  form 
of  shopping  areas;  the  fact  that  even  at  the  present  level  of  automobile  ownership  cus- 
tomer's complain  bitterly  of  congestion  and  lack  of  parking  space;  the  point  that  the  use 
of  deep,  narrow -frontage  residential  building  lots  for-  stores  is   wasteful  of  land  and 
leads  to  inefficient  store  design;  and  the  record  of  very  high  mortality  among  retail 
businesses,  particularly  among  the  scattering  of  shops  in  blocks  just  outside  several  of 
the  major  shopping  districts. 

The  record  is  quite  clear  that  even  the  extent  of  the  area  required  for-  shopping  is 
just  beginning  to  be  understood,  as  the  record  of  zone  changes  for  shopping  since  1921 
has  shown.    Several  new  districts  proved  far  too  ambitious  and  had  to  be  cut  back,  as 
has  been  indicated.    This  is  not  the  only  question.    Not  area  alone,  but  location,  size 
of  each  district,  relation  to  transit  and  traffic  routes  --  all  these  are  called  into  ques- 
tion by  the  new,  planned,  "one-stop"  facilities. 

Not  all  parts  of  the  city  have  yet  felt  the  full  impact  of  the  new  type  of  shopping 
facility.    Indeed,  generally  in  the  inner  belt  of  communities  (the  Russian  Hill-North 
Beach,  Western  Addition  and  Mission),  and  in  some  portions  of  other  communities  the 
isolated  corner  store  has  remained  characteristic.    And  in  these  communities,  and  in  all 
but  the  most  recently  built-up  areas  of  the  city,  the  "streetcar  strip"  form  of  neighbor- 
hood and  community  shopping  district  has  continued  either  unchallenged  or  is  only  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  competition  of  planned,  "one-stop"  facilities. 

But  5-,  15-  and  even  30-acre  shopping  centers  with  store  space  of  2,  5  or  10  acres 
have  now  opened.    A  single  center  of  30  acres  increases  total  shopping  area  in  the  com- 
munities by  5%,  and  may  provide  selling  space  for  an  annual  business  of  $20,000,000  to 
$60,000,000  or,  say,  half  as  much  as  that  done  by  all  the  other  stores  in  one  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's communities  --  including  the  community  shopping  district,  all  the  neighborhood 
shopping  districts  and  all  the  "corner  stores"  and  filling  stations,  etc.  ,  in  the  community. 

What  is  this  new  type  of  development?    Planned  shopping  centers  offer  "one -stop" 
service  for  customers  arriving  by  automobile  and  are  designed  to  provide  easy  access 
from  a  traffic  way,  space  to  park  convenient  to  the  shops,  short  and  pleasant  walking  be- 
tween them,  attractive  display  and  sales  space  and  adequate  provisions  for  receipt  and, 
in  some  cases,  dispatch  of  goods  by  truck.    That  is,  the  phrase  "one-stop  service"  em- 
phasizes that  the  typical  shopper  at  a  planned  community  or  regional  shopping  center  has 
been  driving  an  automobile  until  he  is  led  easily  off  the  trafficway  (without  interference 
from  delivery  trucks  and  other  double-parked  vehicles)  and  drives  into  an  offstreet  park- 
ing area  where  he  "stops  once,"  parks,  walks  easily  from  store  to  store,  and  takes  most 
of  his  purchases  home  with  him  in  his  car. 

Shopping  centers  are  the  culmination  of  a  long-time  trend  toward  accommodation  of 
the  shopper  who  comes  by  automobile.    While  there  are  now  a  few  dominant  types  of  cen- 
ters it  is  still  possible  to  see  the  different  origins  of  the  movement  (for  it  is  a  movement, 
not  just  a  scattering  of  speculative  developments).    It  is,  first  of  all,  the  culmination  of 
a  widespread  trend  toward  "drive-in"  establishments.    But  the  drive-in  is  more  efficient 
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if,  after  parking  his  car  once,  the  customer  can  make  several  different  kinds  of  purchases. 
This  combination  of  the  features  of  drive-in  and  one -stop  convenience  is  common  to  all 
"shopping  centers"  and  to  certain  other  new  shopping  facilities.    The  drive-in  with  a 
variety  of  services  at  one  stop  combines  too  many  valuable  features  to  deserve  dismissal 
by  even  the  antiquarians  of  retailing. 

Highly  developed  forms  of  drive-in,  one-stop  shopping  facilities  are  now  found 
throughout  the  country  and  in  every  major  metropolitan  area  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Such 
a  facility  may  be  a  single  large  store  as,  for  instance,  a  "super  market"  with  many  de- 
partments, a  "drug"  store,  (which  has  come  to  mean  almost  any  combination  of  depart- 
ments  which  include  popular  remedies),  or  a  true  "department  store."    The  facility 
which  is  properly  termed  a  "center,"  however,  includes  a  large  number  of  independently 
operated  stores  which  share  the  costs  of  certain  facilities  and  services  such  as  parking 
and  truck  delivery  space,  generally  by  paying  rent  to  a  landlord  who  owns  all  the  land  and 
makes  the  initial  investment.    Both  chain  supermarkets  and  true  shopping  centers  have 
come  to  San  Francisco  and,  while  there  is  a  peculiar  imbalance  in  the  distribution  of  such 
facilities  within  the  city  there  are  at  least  one  or  two  of  these  one -stop  facilities  in  al- 
most every  community  of  the  city. 


The  Form  of  Shopping  Districts 

Before  shopping  centers  became  the  dominant  new  form  of  shopping  districts  most 
of  San  Francisco  had  been  built  up.     The  dominant  shapes  of  San  Francisco  shopping 
districts  are  quite  different  from  the  site  plans  of  the  new  shopping  centers.    The  difference 
in  shape  or  plan  has  much  to  do  with  the  competitive  situation  of  the  new  and  old  types. 

Three  forms  of  shopping  districts  can  be  distinguished  among  the  districts  not  plan- 
ned for  single  ownership.    The  dominant  form  of  the  older  districts,  including  even  those 
built  quite  recently  in  the  commercial  zones  of  the  Sunset,  is  the  "streetcar  strip."  In- 
cluded are  a  few  centers,  such  as  the  24th  Street,  Fillmore  and  Divisadero  districts, 
which  run  across  the  old  streetcar  lines  as  well  as  along  them.    Topography  and  the  fact 
that  the  streets  crossing  these  districts  carried  transit  lines  no  doubt  contributed.  In 
effect  these  are  really  a  series  of  small  districts,  one  at  each  transit  transfer  point, 
which  have  grown  together.    Generally  throughout  every  part  of  the  city  except  the  Lake 
Merced  area  strip  shopping  districts  predominate  and  most  of  them  stretch  along  transit 
routes  existing  or  abandoned. 

Among  the  smaller  shopping  districts,  especially  among  neighborhood  types,  there 
are  a  number  such  as  at  Cole  and  Carl  Streets,  at  Diamond  Street  in  the  Glen  Park  area, 
at  Geneva  Avenue  and  Naples  Street,  at  Judah  Street  and  46th  Avenue,  at  Union  and  Hyde 
Streets,  and  at  several  corners  along  Divisadero  Street  where  the  form  of  the  district 
may  be  characterized  as  of  the  "street  intersection"  shape,   often  originating  with  one  or 
more  stores  at  the  corners  of  an  intersection  and  subsequently  expanding  down  each  of 
the  intersecting  streets.    These  forms  may  sometimes  be  quite  complex.    The  Geneva- 
Naples  center  failed  to  grow  to  a  size  which  could  take  advantage  of  the  interesting  street 
pattern,  no  doubt  because  of  the  overzoning  along  Mission  Street  nearby.    The  pattern  at 
Glen  Park  is  more  interesting,  with  topography  serving  to  shape  this  center  into  a  form 
similar  to  a  small  river  valley  village. 

The  Castro  and  West  Portal  districts  at  opposite  ends  of  the  Twin  Peaks  tunnel  and, 
to  an  extent,  the  Cole  and  Carl  district  at  the  west, portal  of  the  Duboce  tunnel  represent 
a  third  form,  which  we  may  call  the  "tunnel  mouth"  form.    The  district  fans  out  the  streets 
leading  to  the  tunnel,  and  is  bounded  at  one  side,  by  the  tunnel.    It  is  created  partly  through 
the  ability  of  the  center  to  draw  customers  from  the  slopes  immediately  above  the  tunnel 
who  walk  to  or  transfer  at  the  tunnel  portal.    The  lack  of  a  shopping  center  at  the  east 
portal  of  the  Duboce  tunnel  is  an  exception  to  the  general  pattern  and  seems  to  be  explained 
in  part  by  the  fact  that  Duboce  Park  and  the  Franklin  Hospital  occupy  this  strategic  loca- 
tion.   Development  at  the  Stockton  Street  tunnel  portals,  although  subject  to  similar  in- 
fluences, has  probably  been  more  influenced  by  the  "pull"  of  the  downtown  shopping  area 
which  is  so  great  there  as  to  outweigh  all  other  factors,  and  by  the  Chinatown  pull  toward 
neighboring  Grant  Avenue.    Thus  the  dowtown  development  extends  to  the  tunnel  mouth; 
at  the  other  end  of  the  tunnel  the  form  of  development  is  rather  scattered. 
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The  development  of  the  small  shopping  district  at  Forest  Hill  Station  on  the  Twin 
Peaks  tunnel  has  obviously  been  affected  by  the  station  and  is  unique  in  the  city.  Its 
form  is  as  simple  as  the  street  intersection  type,  but  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  being 
located  wholly  on  one  side  of  the  through-traffic  route. 

As  the  dominant  form  of  shopping  district,  the  streetcar  strip  provides  the  major- 
contrast  with  the  new  forms  of  shopping  facility.    The  streetcar  strip  or  "shoestring" 
development  has  been  roundly  criticized  by  real  estate  specialists  who  have  noted  its 
great  functional  disadvantages  and  its  failure  when  given  competition  from  new  forms  of 
shopping.    The  Urban  Land  Institute,  a  division  of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Es- 
tate Boards,  has  declared:   "  .  .  .  if  you  take  all  outlying  shopping  centers  in  all  of  our 
large  cities  throughout  the  country  and  consider  their  income  and  expense,  you  would  find 
that  the  average  has  not  paid  an  income  on  the  investment  as  a  whole.    This  is  particularly 
true  of  long  string  street  type  of  business  development  where  you  find  a  particular  tenant 
on  a  strategic  corner  who  is  paying  a  satisfactory  rent,  but  when  you  consider  the  experi- 
ence all  up  and  down  the  street,  you  will  find  it  is  often  a  sad  story  as  to  the  average  of 
all  such  property."    (Community  Builders  Handbook,  1948,  p.  110).    The  publication  con- 
cludes, "'Massed'  shopping  areas  are  always  preferable  to  'string'  street  development." 

An  equally  severe  indictment  is  included  in  Local  Planning  Administration  which 
states: 

"The  shoestring  development  usually  extends  several  blocks  in  a  mixture  of  stores 
and  residences  that  depreciates  the  street  for  both  purposes.    If  the  shoestring  develop- 
ment is  located  on  both  sides  of  a  busy  highway  which  is  difficult  to  cross,  successful 
merchandising  is  still  further  impeded.  .  .  .A  group  arrangement  is  more  convenient  for 
the  shopper  than  the  'shoestring,1   and  each  store  in  the  group  gains  from  the  proximity 
of  the  others . .  .  ." 

Local  Planning  Administration  concludes,  "it  is  almost  axiomatic  that  it  is  better 
to  group  shops  together  in  one  unit  on  one  side  of  a  street  than  to  spread  them  out  in  a 
shoestring  development  along  a  street." 

By  contrast,  from  all  sides  there  is  praise  of  many  of  the  new  shopping  centers; 
experience  is  being  acquired  rapidly;  and  the  real  estate,  city  planning,  architectu ral , 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  merchandising  meetings  and  publications  are  full  of  discus- 
sion of  them.    The  various  ground  plans  for  shopping  centers  and  their  advantages  are 
described  in  the  June,  1952  issue  of  Progressive  Architecture  as  including  the  "strip"  , 
and  the  "mall"  ,  "the  court"  ,  the  "ring"  and  the  "cluster"  .    The  strip  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  "streetcar  strip"  zone,  which  has  lines  of  stores  on  both  sides  of  vehicu- 
lar traffic.    The  strip  center  lies  on  one  side  of  a  traffic  street  and,  like  the  other  types 
of  centers,  has  offstreet  parking  adjacent.    It  is  an  economic  arrangement  for  a  small 
center.    The  limit  of  the  strip  is  reached  where  walking  distances  are  too  greatly  in- 
creased and  the  stream  of  foot  traffic  is  diluted. 

In  the  open  "court"  the  strip  is  shaped  around  an  open  space,  as  in  a  "  U"  ,  lessening 
walking  distances  and  visual  distances,  and  adding  interest. 

The  "ring"  closes  the  court,  further  reduces  walking  distances  or  increases  the 
number  of  locations  of  "equal  trade"  or  both.    If  small,  it  may  have  an  interior'  pedes- 
trian patio;  if  large,  it  may  have  parking  space  inside  (as  well  as  outside)  the  ring. 

The  "mall"    "is  essentially  two  strips,  face  to  face"  across  an  area  from  which 
vehicular  traffic  is  excluded.    It  permits  twice  as  much  building  with  no  significant  in- 
crease in  walking  distances,  concentrates  twice  as  many  pedestrians  within  viewing 
distance  of  store  windows,  and  produces  a  psychologically  important  interplay  between 
stores.    These  advantages  are  particularly  suitable  for  larger  centers.    For  those  with 
underground  delivery  it  also  wins  the  economy  of  a  single  roadway  serving  two  sels  of 
stores . 

The  other  types  of  planned  development  may  be  classified,  according  to  Progres- 
sive Architecture ,  as  "  cluster"  ,  or  market -bazaar ,  "  unformal"  arrangements.  While 
these  forms  may  offer  the  greatest  advantages  of  all,  they  require  great  skill  in  design. 
None  has  been  attempted  as  yet  in  San  Francisco.    Opportunity  for  these  types  will  be 
discussed  inthe  subsection  on  "  Improvement  of  Existing  Shopping  Districts." 
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Two  characteristics  stand  out  in  all  the  forms  of  shopping  center:    they  avoid  string- 
like shapes  and  they  do  not  interpose  vehicles  on  the  natural  pedestrian  routes  between 
stores. 

Locations  Available  for  New  Shopping  Facilities 

While  the  opportunities  for  residential  development  in  the  immediate  future  are 
limited  in  San  Francisco  to  about  1,200  acres  of  vacant  land  suitable  for  residence  and  to 
redevelopment  areas,  the  opportunities  for  new  shopping  centers  and  other  one -stop, 
drive-in  facilities  are  much  greater.    As  mentioned  above,  while  the  present  typical 
forms  of  new  residential  construction  will  not  house  more  than  about  60,000  to  80,  000 
additional  people  in  San  Francisco,  the  vacant  land  now  suitable  for  modern  shopping 
facilities,  or  which  will  become  suitable  as  the  freeway  pattern  is  developed,  is  enough 
to  serve  many  more  at  a  prevailing  ratio  of  less  than  an  acre  per  1,  000  persons. 

In  subdivision  plans  which  have  been  filed  or  discussed  for  remaining  large  va- 
cant areas,  shopping  centers  are  included.    These  centers  will  take  care  of  the  neighbor- 
hood shopping  needs  which  will  develop  as  the  areas  adjoining  Twin  Peaks  on  the  east, 
south  and  west  are  built  up,  and  as  the  Diamond  Heights  and  McLaren  Park  areas  de- 
velop.   Even  with  the  provision  of  such  neighborhood  shopping  facilities  there  will  be 
need,  of  course,  for  community  shopping  facilities.    Not  one  of  the  existing  community 
shopping  districts,  however,  lacks  land  which  is  vacant  or,  at  most,  is  occupied  only 
by  open  uses  such  as  billboards,  contractors'  yards,  or  filling  stations.    Thus,  there  is 
some  room  for  expansion  in  community  shopping  districts  which  are  already  established. 

One -stop,  drive-in  facilities  are  users  of  space  in  large  parcels.    As  a  major  chain 
market  reports,  "Only  yesterday  neighborhood  stores  of  5,000  to  7,000  square  feet  with 
.  .  .customer  parking  space  for  20  to  30  cars  was  the  last  word  in  food  stores.    Close -to- 
home  convenience  was  a  major  consideration  in  selecting  the  store  where  food  shopping 
would  be  done. 

"Increased  use  of  automobiles  for  food  shopping,  the  appeal  of  wider  selection,  in- 
troduction of  new  products  and  services  and  the  operating  advantages  of  increased  volume 
have  resulted  in  new  stores  of  15,000  to  20,000  square  feet  with  parking  space  for  as 
many  as  300  cars."* 

Additional  examples  of  the  sizes  of  parcels  required  are  the  new  Sears  Roebuck 
store  at  Geary  Boulevard  and  Masonic  Avenue,  and  the  Stonestown,  Parkmerced  and 
Lakeshore  Park  development.    The  new  filling  stations  show  a  similar  trend. 

The  additional  area  needed  for  parking  of  course  reflects  the  increase  in  car  owner- 
ship.   The  long-term  increase  in  car  ownership  nationally  is  explainable  in  terms  of  the 
long-term  increase  in  real  income  and  the  lower  relative  price  increases  for  automobiles 
than  for  many  other  goods.**   Unless  these  trends  change  there  is  little  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  per  capita  car  ownership  in  the  nation  as  a  whole  or  in  San  Francisco  will  fail 
to  increase. 

While  the  new  centers  emphasize  parking  it  should  not  be  concluded  that  the  availa- 
bility of  transit  is  of  minor  importance.    Transit  can  bring  more  customers  at  less  ex- 
pense to  merchant  and  customer  alike.    Nor  is  it  as  much  of  an  interference  for  pedes- 
trians to  have  occasional  transit  vehicles  running  between  stores  as  it  is  to  have  con- 
tinuous automobile  traffic.    The  combination  of  transit  and  automobile  through  traffic  on 
an  ordinary  street  where  shoppers  are  expected  to  circulate  among  the  stores  is,  how- 
ever, almost  always  harmful  to  business  and  inconvenient  for  everybody. 

With  the  increase  in  area  needed  for  a  shopping  facility,  the  cost  of  "plottage"  has 
become  a  real  factor  in  choosing  a  location,  especially  since  so  much  of  the  city  has  been 
carved  into  25-foot  lots  and  scattered  in  ownership.    Plottage  is  defined  as  the  excess 
price  of  a  large  area  over  and  above  the  price  of  similarly  situated  small  parcels  con- 


*Safeway' Stores,  Inc..  Annual  Report.  Year  Ended  December  31.  1950. 
**L.  Jay  Atkinson,  in  Survey  of  Current  Business  (Washington;   June,  1950). 
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SUCCESSFUL     NEW     CENTERS  PROVIDE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DEPARTMEN 


Shopping  is  made  more  attractive  and  convenient  when  stores  are 
grouped  together  so  that  pedestrians  do  not  have  to  cross  streets, 
and    when    separate    parking    and    loading   facilities    are  provided. 
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taining  the  same  total  area.    Plottage  reflects  the  difficulty  of  negotiating  fair  prices  in 
separate  purchases  from  a  number  of  owners  when  one  large  site  is  being  assembled. 
Because  of  the  risk  of  excessive  plottage  costs  those  who  are  seeking  large  sites  must 
give  special  consideration  to  locations  where  large  areas  have  already  been  assembled  in 
one  ownership. 

So  far  most  of  the  large  sites  for  new  shopping  developments  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  city  have  been  those  which  accident  had  made  available,    Typical  instances  are  the 
old  car-barn  sites  which  were  abandoned  with  unification  of  the  Municipal  Railway  =  In 
new  areas  the  problem  of  finding  a  site  is  much  less  difficult.    In  the  Lake  Merced  area 
of  the  city  the  rapid  conversion  of  unsubdivided  land  for  urban  uses  solved  the  problem 
for  the  Stonestown,  Parkmerced  and  Lakeshore  Park  development,  as  golf  course,  crop 
land  and  Water  Department  land  was  sold  in  large  parcels. 

A  most  remarkable  fact  about  the  land  requirements  of  "one-stop"  shopping  centers 
of  modern  design,  however,  is  that  to  do  a  given  volume  of  business  little  or  no  more  land 
than  the  old  types  of  districts  is  required.    But  in  one  sense  this  is  not  remarkable  at 
all:   a  reason  for  the  large  site  is  that  so  much  business  can  be  done  with  it.    The  off- 
street  land  area  which  is  put  into  active  parking  use  is  area  which  on  the  old-fashioned 
plan  lay  unused  at  the  back  of  a  narrow  lot  --or  ran  in  front  of  the  store  in  the  form  of 
a  public  street,  carrying  customers  past  the  district  and  interfering  with  pedestrian 
movement  within  it. 

It  may  even  be  said  that  the  total  land  requirements  for  shopping  have  changed  less 
than  the  building  requirements:    some  of  the  new  facilities  get  maximum  trade  per  square 
foot  of  floor  space  in  new  buildings  by  better  organization  of  the  land  around  the  building. 
Their  total  investment  is  kept  low  by  placing  less  building  on  a  land  area  which  totals  the 
same  as  before. 

The  land  area  required  for  modern  shopping  centers  has  been  the  subject  of  careful 
analysis  by  investors  and  official  agencies.    Again  and  again  it  has  been  shown  that  not 
more  than  an  acre  per  thousand  persons  is  needed,  and  the  best  figure  is  more  nearly 
two-thirds  of  an  acre.    The  analyses  in  Appendices  B  and  C  to  this  report  present  evi- 
dence why  this  is  believed  to  be  so  in  the  two  contrasting  situations  at  Diamond  Heights 
and  in  the  Geary  Area. 

The  point  is,  simply,  that  the  land  required  for  new  shopping  facilities  is  no  greater 
than  before,  but  it  is  needed  in  larger  parcels.    Because  size  of  parcel  has  become  so 
important  the  promoters  of  some  of  the  new  facilities,  particularly  the  large  markets 
and  department  stores,  are  willing  to  locate  some  distance  away  from  other  stores  --  so 
long  as  they  are  reasonably  convenient  to  trafficways  capable  of  carrying  large  volumes 
of  traffic. 

North  and  West  of  Market  Street  the  number  of  the  larger  vacant  sites  has  now  de- 
creased almost  to  the  vanishing  point,  and  cleared  status  and  large  size  of  parcels  is 
becoming  of  increasing  importance  in  land  price.    For  this  reason  an  important  aspect 
of  the  San  Francisco  redevelopment  program  is  the  clearance  and  assembly  of  land  for 
large  available  sites  for  investment  in  new  commercial  facilities,  including  large  mar- 
kets and  similar  "  community  shopping"  facilities. 

South  of  a  line  drawn  across  the  city  at  about  16th  Street  there  are  a  number  of 
large  sites  totalling  more  than  60  acres,  which  may  develop  into  a  number  of  drive-in, 
one-stop  facilities  of  all  types,  from  the  supermarket  to  the  regional  shopping  center. 
A  number  of  these  have  become  more  attractive  as  freeways  have  become  realities, 

If  the  advantages  of  planned,  one-stop,  drive-in  development  were  fully  exploited, 
the  60  acres  might  produce  15  acres  of  floor  space  at  something  under  $100  average 
business  per  square  foot  of  floor  space  ($100  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  supermarkets;  see 
Appendix  I).    Such  developments  would  be  expected  to  do  a  business  of  $60,  000,  000  a 
year  or  better,    Since  the  retail  business  created  by  all  San  Francisco  residents  is  not 
much  more  than  one  billion  dollars,  this  represents  6  to  9%  of  the  retail  business  created 
by  San  Francisco.    It  would  be  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  business  done  in  the  residential 
communities  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  city. 
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If  tideland  area  is  filled  on  a  large  scale,  land  may  be  available  for  both  residence 
and  shopping,  thus  not  greatly  altering  the  impact  of  the  above-mentioned  modern  shop- 
ping facilities.    Similarly,  the  development  of  northern  San  Mateo  County  is  providing 
not  only  a  large  new  market,  but  also  highly  competitive  new  shopping  centers,  as  at 
Westlake,  Broadmoor  and  along  El  Camino  Real.    These  may  have  significance  even  more 
as  competitors  than  as  a  source  of  business. 


The  Threat  of  New  Drive-in  Shopping  Facilities 

The  question  for  retail  merchants  and  owners  of  retail  property  in  San  Francisco  is, 
simply,  shall  the  retail  business  which  can  be  accommodated  in  new  drive-in  facilities  be 
gained  at  the  expense  of  existing  business  districts,  or  will  existing  districts  do  some- 
thing to  retain  their  business?    The  question  is  even  more  critical  and  deserving  of  sharp 
statement  than  this:    since  the  new  capacity  will  be  concentrated  in  the  communities  (i.  e.  , 
will  largely  exclude  fashion  goods  such  as  clothing,  specialty  goods  such  as  furniture, 
and  art  goods  and  business  services)  it  will  probably  be  concentrated  in  fields  in  which  the 
community  and  neighborhood  districts  are  specialists.    In  their  lines,  and  especially  in 
the  communities  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  city  the  inroads  could  be  very  great. 

Crf  course,  in  those  communities  where  there  is  no  vacant  land  for  either  additional 
population  or  for  stores  one  would  expect  the  least  change.    These  exceptions  only  em- 
phasize that  there  may  be  competition  in  the  other  communities.    Other  exceptions  may  be 
those  shopping  districts  which  are  able  to  serve  the  additional  residents  in  the  areas  still 
developing  around  Twin  Peaks,  at  Diamond  Heights  and  in  the  McLaren  hills,  (including, 
perhaps,  the  Haight  Street,  Castro  and  Market  Streets,  24th  Street,  Glen  Park,  29th  and 
Mission  Streets,  and  San  Bruno  Avenue  districts)  which  can  hope  to  derive  at  least  tern* 
porary  advantages.    These  advantages  might  be  made  permanent  if  the  necessary  steps 
were  taken  in  the  form  of  modernizing  the  districts  to  hold  the  new  trade  brought  by  the 
new  residents  --  the  steps  which  would  make  them  serve  as  efficiently  and  pleasantly  as 
the  new  centers. 

In  other  districts  the  full  competitive  strength  of  one -stop  facilities  is  just  beginning 
to  be  experienced.    It  is  clear  that  these  are  the  only  forms  of  retail  facility  being  estab- 
lished in  large  newly  developed  areas  and,  even  in  older  ones,  one -stop  facilities  have 
been  dominating  new  construction  of  retail  facilities. 

The  strength  of  the  pressure  from  new  one -stop  facilities  may  possibly  tend  towards 
a  limit  as  the  last  of  the  available  large  parcels  are  taken  up.    Indeed,  there  is  some  ten- 
dency for  less  convenient  locations  to  be  utilized,  and  this  is  self-defeating.  Merchants 
and  property  owners  in  some  of  the  more  congested  communities  may  want  to  believe 
that,  because  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  competitive  location  in  their  areas,  there  will  be  no 
such  competition.    This  point  of  view  neglects  the  consequences  of  two  important  facts: 

(1)  The  more  congested  communities  adjoin  the  industrial  and  automotive  area. 
There  is  ample  evidence  in  San  Francisco  and  other  cities  to  show  that  drive- 
in  facilities  will  not  hesitate  to  take  some  of  the  large  parcels  in  such  indus- 
trial areas  if  they  are  unable  to  find  large  parcels  in  the  communities.  While, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  economic  welfare  of  the  city  this  may  be  questionable, 
it  is  not  so  decisively  undesirable  that  anyone  has  seriously  proposed  prohibi- 
ting commercial  use  of  San  Francisco  land  suitable  for  industry. 

(2)  The  second  fact  is  that  whole  neighborhoods  and  communities  developed  under 
the  old  street  and  lot  pattern  are  subject  to  a  rapid  rate  of  obsolescense. 
During  recent  prosperous  years  most  shopping  districts  have  seen  a  sizable 
volume  of  additions,  alterations,  and  repairs  to  existing  buildings.    A  "typical" 
San  Francisco  community  has  experienced,  since  World  War  II,  between  a 
quarter  and  a  third  of  a  million  dollars  in  such  improvements,  over  and  above 
any  new  construction.    But  there  are  several  communities  where  the  volume  of 
these  alterations  is  so  low  as  to  call  into  question  the  confidence  of  the  mer- 
chants and  property  owners  in  the  profitability  of  investment  in  the  old  type  of 
store  in  these  communities.    If  this  tendency  persists  several  shopping  dis- 
tricts will  be  left  with  a  more  and  more  out-of-date  appearance  as  well  as  ah 
out-of-date  layout,  and  possibly  even  some  bankruptcies. 
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It  is  notable  that  the  quality  of  nearby  stores  ranks  high  among  the  aspects  of  a 
neighborhood  which  are  important  to  tenants  of  apartment  houses  and  flats.    Recent  sur- 
veys of  consumer  preferences  among  neighborhoods  have  underlined  this  fact.*   If  a 
neighborhood  finds  it  increasingly  difficult  to  attract  residential  or  shopping  district,  or 
both,  one  of  the  impacts  is  felt  by  merchants.    The  ones  who  suffer  first  are  those  whose 
reputation  is  merely  local  but  whose  business  is  suitably  located  only  in  a  high-income 
area.    The  downward  spiral  begins  as  such  merchants  and  the  high  income  tenants  find  the 
area  undesirable. 

The  decline  of  an  area  can  often  be  traced,  first,  in  abandonment  of  marginal  loca- 
tions --  those  some  distance  away  from  the  district  "hot  spot"  including  those  beyond  and 
at  the  fringe  of  the  shopping  districts.    Abandonment  of  these  to  other  uses,  however,  is 
critically  important  to  the  residential  area  which  immediately  adjoins.    Islands  of  "infec- 
tion" may  be  created  because  the  store  buildings,  which  are  not  located  or  constructed  to 
serve  residential  uses,  after  several  attempts  to  operate  marginal  businesses  are  left  to 
residential  occupancy  --  and  at  rents  which  do  not  encourage  or  even  permit  proper  con- 
version and  maintenance.    The  abandoned  store  locations  also  often  attract  semi-indus- 
trial uses,  as  small  warehouses  and  contractors'  offices  and  yards,  and  no  attempt  is 
made  by  them  to  appeal  to  shoppers.    Even  where  they  do  not  blight  the  neighborhood  the 
new  uses  generally  add  nothing  in  pedestrian  traffic,  and  thus  do  not  create  the  right  con- 
ditions for  good  retail  trade  in  adjoining  locations. 


*San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning,  (Preliminary  Report) 
The  Housing  Market  in  San  Francisco:   Its  Relation  to  Redevelopment 
March,  1952. 
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V.  IMPROVEMENT  OF  EXISTING  SHOPPING  DISTRICTS. 


The  threat  of  the  new  shopping  centers  to  the  established  neighborhood  and  community 
retail  districts  raises  specific  questions:   How  are  the  established  districts  to  provide  one- 
stop,  drive-in  convenience?    Well  located,  safe  parking  space?    Convenient  arrangements 
for  shoppers  to  walk  from  store  to  store  without  crossing  through-traffic?  Receiving 
facilities  such  that  trucks  do  not  block  access  to  the  shopping  area?    An  arrangement  of 
stores  which  reduces  walking  distance  and  increases  the  concentration  of  pedestrians? 
These  are  the  advantages  which  could  make  them  competitive  and  which  could  stabilize 
existing  shopping  districts  and  the  residential  areas  surrounding  them. 

The  first  step  that  can  be  taken,  and  which  has  been  proposed  in  the  new  zoning 
ordinance,  is  the  concentration,  through  zoning,  of  new  stores  within  a  compact  shop- 
ping district.    As  the  Construction  and  Development  Department  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  declares: 

"in  the  revision  of  outmoded  zoning  ordinances,  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
elimination  of  string  business  frontage  in  favor  of  consolidated  districts,  the  rearrange- 
ment of  business  zoning  to  accommodate  vitally  needed  offstreet  parking,  and  the  modern 
trend  to  larger,  deeper  shops,  especially  evident  in  food,  drug  and  variety  stores." 
(Zoning  and  Civic  Development,  p.  25.) 

As  indicated  in  Plates  6  and  9  and  the  tables  accompanying  them,  the  earlier  drafts 
of  the  proposed  new  zoning  ordinance  have  proposed  a  reduction  of  commercial  zones  in 
the  communities  from  1,299  acres  to  894  acres,  generally  by  reducing  the  straggling 
streetcar  strips  to  compact  shopping  areas  more  nearly  coextensive  with  the  area  (less 
than  800  acres)  actually  in  commercial  use  at  present.    If,  in  the  current  revision  of  the 
draft  zoning  maps,  this  principle  can  be  strongly  enforced,  the  ordinance  can  be  an  im- 
portant aid  in  preventing  dissipation  of  future  commercial  investment  in  an  inefficient 
and  unprofitable  pattern  harmful  to  adjacent  residential  areas  and  unsuitable  because  if 
its  string  shape  to  modern  facilities. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  earlier  reports,  the  reservation  as  commercial  zones 
only  of  areas  truly  suited  for  commercial  development  will,  in  fact,  serve  to  make  avail- 
able for  residential  use  some  areas  which  now,  because  of  their  commercial  classifica- 
tion are  not  built  up  for  residential  use  despite  the  land  shortage:   very  little  new  invest- 
ment is  being  made  in  some  of  these  strips,  at  most  an  occasional  billboard,  instead  of 
20  or  30  times  as  great  an  investment  in  residential  construction  --  the  true  "highest  and 
best  use"  of  such  land.    The  proposed  changes  in  zoning  will  help  to  keep  development 
more  concentrated  so  that  it  may  provide  one -stop  service  in  the  way  that  has  proved  so 
successful  in  new  centers. 

More  adequate  zoning  will  also  attack  one  of  the  most  critical  problems  of  the  es- 
tablished shopping  districts:   protection  of  existing  offstreet  parking  area  from  increased 
congestion,  and  provision  of  adequate  additional  parking  area  to  serve  new  commercial 
development  in  those  districts.    The  proposed  ordinance  provides  that  commercial  es- 
tablishments shall  have  parking  spaces  as  follows: 


Use 


Parking  Spaces 


Business  Uses  (other  than  places  of  assembly)  Exceeding  3,000  Square  Feet 
of  Floor  Space: 


Medical  or  dental  office  building  One  for  each  300  square  feet. 


or  clinic. 


Other  business  office. 


One  for  each  500  square  feet. 


Retail  store. 


One  for  each  500  square  feet 
up  to  20,000,  plus  one  for 
each  additional  250  square 
feet. 
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MODERN    WELL    DESIGNED    SHOPPING  CENTER* 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DEPARTMEN 


VEWAY   STORE-  24th.  St.  8   Potrero  Ave. 


LICK    MARKET- 7  th.  Ave.  8r  Clement  St. 


["HE  STOW  N  mLi 


r    BEING    BUILT    IN    SAN  FRANCISCO 
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CITY 


PLANNING 


16 


PLATE 


Use 


Parking  Spaces 


Service,  repair,  wholesale 
and  certain  types  of  retail 
establishment. 

Mortuary  establishment. 


Places  of  Assembly: 
Theater  or  auditorium. 

Stadium  or  sports  arena. 

Restaurant,  bar,  night  club,  pool 
hall,  dance  hall,  bowling 
alley,  etc. 


One  for  each  1,000  square 
feet. 


Five  (more  may  be  required 
if  it  is  a  conditional  use). 


One  fot"  each  8  seats  up  to 
1,000  seats;  one  for  each 
10  for  the  next  1,  000. 

One  for  each  15  seats. 

One  for  each  200  square  feet 
in  excess  of  2,400  square 
feet. 


Zoning  provides  a  way  to  reserve  space  for  parking.    But  it  applies  only  to  the 
additional  store  (or  reconstructed  stores).    Even  for  them  it  may  be  difficult  to  assemble 
land  for  parking  space:   for  this  reason  there  has  been  included  in  the  proposed  ordinance 
the  provision  that  as  much  as  50%  of  the  required  area  may  be  provided  in  jointly  operated 
parking  facilities  financed  by  assessment  or  otherwise.    The  Parking  Authority  is  at  work 
on  one  of  these  techniques.    It  has  announced  that  it  has  been  asked  to  consider  providing 
facilities  at  the  following  shopping  centers  (as  well  as  facilities  for  the  downtown  area): 

Mission  Street  (21st  to  22nd  Streets) 
West  Portal 

North  Beach      (Columbus  Avenue) 


Second  to  parking  is  the  problem  of  space  for  unloading  trucks.    See  Plates  15  and 
16.    Again,  the  proposed  zoning  ordinance  would  attack  the  problem  of  providing  sufficient 
space  for  the  additional  commercial  buildings:   "On  the  same  premises  with  every  build- 
ing. .  .in  which.  .  .gross  floor  area  exceeds  10,000  square  feet,  there  shall  be  provided 
and  maintained  one  offstreet  loading  space,  plus  one  such  space  for  each  40,000  square 
feet  or  major  fraction  thereof.  .  .in  excess  of  40,000  square  feet."   All  of  these  ratios 
are  reasonable  provisions,  and  may  well  prove  too  conservative  in  practice. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  new  zoning  ordinance  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  municipal  measures  which  can  serve  to  rehabilitate  shopping  districts.    Much  can 
be  done  by  making  public  improvements,  including,  especially,  street  changes  and  public 
parking  lots.    Such  improvements  may  be  made  with  or  without  an  attempt  to  assemble 
land  in  larger  parcels  to  encourage  new  private  development  of  larger  stores,  and  with 
the  intent  of  either  keeping  or  replacing  present  stores. 

An  example  is  the  proposal  of  the  Menlo  Park  Planning  Commission  to  convert  three 
blocks  of  the  main  shopping  of  that  city  of  20,000  people  into  a  landscaped  pedestrial  mall, 
like  the  pedestrian  mall  of  a  planned  shopping  center;  to  continue  the  existing  stores  all 
along  this  frontage  and,  behind  them,  to  utilize  the  rest  of  the  blocks  on  both  sides  for 
parking.    Land  would  continue  to  be  available  for  additional  stores.    The  chief  feature  of 
the  plan  is  described  as  "the  creation  of  traffic-hazard-free  pedestrian  ways.  Designed 
to  fit  the  age  of  the  automobile,  the  central  business  district  of  Menlo  Park  is  envisioned 
as  a  spot  where  literally  the  pedestrian  is  supreme  ruler." 

The  shopping  area  at  Menlo  Park  would  be  served  by  perimeter  streets.    The  area 
between  these  and  the  stores  is  proposed  for  offstreet  parking  areas  with  free  parking. 
The  offstreet  parking  program  would  be  financed  by  an  assessment  district  covering  the 
commercial  property  involved  (meters  on  the  parking  lots  were  considered  as  an  alterna- 
tive but  it  was  felt  that  the  competitive  advantages  of  free  parking  were  so  great  that  the 
merchants  would  prefer  to  absorb  the  costs  of  the  lots). 
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The  Menlo  Park  Planning  Commission  came  to  these  recommendations  after  several 
years  of  experience  in  providing  successful  but  insufficiently  large  parking  lots.  Various 
methods  of  financing  might  be  used.    The  important  point  is  that  the  merchants  and  prop- 
erty owners  in  a  shopping  district  who  want  to  rebuild  their  district  into  a  modern  center, 
either  to  compete  with  new  centers  or  simply  to  reap  the  advantages  of  additional  business 
in  a  pleasant  environment,  can  work  with  the  city  to  accomplish  these  purposes.    As  the 
Menlo  Park  example  shows,  however,  the  job  is  not  easy,  there  is  bound  to  be  some 
opposition,  and  there  must  be  patient  give  and  take  before  agreement  is  reached. 

Of  great  direct  importance  as  a  tool  for  improvement  of  shopping  districts  is  the 
coordination  of  transit  stations  and  freeway  exits  and  entrances  with  the  needed  changes 
in  established   shopping  centers.    The  freeways  will  bring  large  volumes  of  potential 
customers,  in  some  cases  letting  them  out  near  shopping  districts.    The  freeways  will 
take  land,  will  require  some  alterations  in  local  streets,  and  can  offer  space  for  parking 
under  some  elevated  portions  and  in  other  areas. 

The  Mission  Freeway  will  be  of  particular  importance  for  shopping  districts  be- 
cause that  freeway  passes  close  to  several  which  are  most  in  need  of  parking  space  and 
other  improvements.    Near  San  Jose  and  Plymouth  Avenues,  near  Bosworth  and  Diamond 
Streets,  near  29th  and  Mission  Streets,  and  near  Mission  Street  from  Army  Street  north, 
these  new  opportunities  are  important. 

An  example  of  a  neighborhood  shopping  district  along  the  proposed  Mission  Freeway 
where  changes  in  street  alignment  could  help  an  existing  commercial  district  to  function 
as  a  modern  shopping  center  is  the  presently  complicated  intersection  of  San  Jose, 
Plymouth  and  Sickles  Avenues  with  Sagamore  Street.    The  old  Southern  Pacific  railroad 
also  crosses  this  intersection.    The  layout  of  streets  is  such  as  to  prevent  this  commer- 
cially zoned  area  from  developing.    When  the  freeway  is  built  efforts  could  be  made  to 
reduce  the  enormous  land  area  now  in  local  streets  to  correct  traffic  interference  with 
shopping,  and  to  reduce  distances  across  the  present  very  wide  streets. 

An  example  of  a  community  shopping  district  affected  directly  by  a  freeway  plan  is 
along  San  Bruno  Avenue.    The  Bayshore  Freeway  will  attract  traffic  along  this  route  and 
will  provide  for  convenient  access  from  the  freeway  --  those  going  south  can  leave  it  to 
drive  into  the  San  Bruno  shopping  district  at  Silliman  or  between  Olmstead  and  Mansell 
Streets;  those  going  north  will  take  a  down  ramp  at  either  Campbell  or  Felton  Street  and 
drive  along  the  present  Bayshore  Boulevard  to  overpasses  at  Paul  Avenue,  Bacon  Street 
or  Silver  Avenue,  which  lead  over  the  freeway  to  the  shopping  district.    Business  origina- 
ting east  of  the  Bayshore  Freeway  in  the  Double  Rock,  Portola  Heights  and  Hunters  Point 
areas  will  be  attracted  into  the  San  Bruno  shopping  district  by  way  of  the  three  over-passes. 

In  addition  to  bringing  more  business,  the  provision  of  freeways  may  leave  parcels 
suitable  for  parking  and  goods  receipt.    Adequate  provision  for  trucks  is  becoming 
particularly  necessary  back  of  the  San  Bruno  Avenue  stores  if  congestion  is  not  to  smother 
the  prospects  for  increasing  business  in  this  rapidly  growing  area. 

The  city's  trafficways  development  will  affect  shopping  districts  not  only  along  the 
Mission  and  Bayshore  routes  but,  to  some  extent,  along  the  Panhandle  Freeway.    Traffic  - 
ways  other  than  freeways  are  similarly  important,  as  along  the  proposed  Geary  Street 
widening  at  Fillmore  Street  and  at  the  intersection  of  Market  and  Castro  Streets  where 
further  street  improvements  eventually  will  be  necessary. 

In  still  other  shopping  districts  more  drastic  action  must  be  taken  than  improvements 
in  traffic  facilities.    Surgery  must  cut  deep  to  remove  the  blight  that  infests  some  areas, 
A  primary  tool  for  improvement  of  shopping  districts  in  blighted  areas  is,  of  course,  the 
California  Community  Redevelopment  Law.    Its  major  value,  in  this  connection,  is  in 
permitting  assembly  of  presently  blighted  land  in  large  parcels,  through  condemnation  if 
necessary.    Once  the  land  is  assembled  streets  can  be  realigned  where  necessai-y  and 
the  area  replatted  and  sold  or  leased  for  economic  private  development.    The  Federal 
government  will  absorb  two-thirds  of  the  net  cost  incurred  where  resale  value  of  the 
land  does  not  equal  the  acquisition  cost  of  the  land  and  buildings. 

Over  a  long  period  of  time  a  number  of  redevelopment  efforts  may  be  undertaken 
and,  in  connection  with  them,  modern  type  shopping  centers  can  be  developed  by  private 
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enterprise.    The  Redevelopment  Law  can  be  used  where  rehabilitation  of  existing  buildings 
is  proposed,  as  well  as  in  cases  where  the  land  is  to  be  cleared.    Or  clearance  and  re- 
habilitation may  both  be  accomplished  in  different  parts  of  one  redevelopment  project. 

Among  the  situations  where  redevelopment  powers  may  be  used  are  "arrested  areas" 
like  Diamond  Heights,  where  faulty  original  subdivision  has  prevented  development.  In 
these  areas  neighborhood  shopping  centers  may  be  needed,  as  at  Diamond  Heights,  to 
serve  the  new  residential  development.    Under  the  Redevelopment  Law,  areas  occupied 
by  "temporary"  war  housing  projects  of  World  War  II  (now  about  10  years  old)  are  eli- 
gible as  redevelopment  areas.    While  some  of  the  shopping  centers  in  these  projects  are 
outstandingly  well -designed ,  the  projects  were  intended  only  for  a  short  life  and  become 
more  and  more  expensive  to  maintain.    When  these  areas  are  redeveloped,  any  adjoining 
deteriorated  or  arrested  areas  may  also  be  considered  for  redevelopment,  modern  perma- 
nent shopping  centers  can  be  provided  and  established,  and  any  adjacent  shopping  center's 
may  be  improved. 

When  the  land  occupied  by  temporary  war  housing,  or  by  deteriorated  building,  is 
assembled  (and  cleared  where  necessary)  streets  can  be  realigned,  neighborhood  shop- 
ping centers  can  be  provided  for,  and  the  community  shopping  district  can  be  improved 
as  in  the  plan  for  rebuilding  the  Geary  Area. 

Badly  deteriorated  structures  surround  or  permeate  shopping  centers  not  only  with- 
in the  Western  Addition  but  in  the  North  Beach-Chinatown  part  of  Community  4,  in  Com- 
munity 7  (Mission),  Community  8  (Potrero),  and  some  scattered  parts  of  Community  6 
(Buena  Vista),  Community  9  (Bayshore),  and  Community  10  (Outer  Mission). 

In  the  Western  Addition  a  much  larger  area  has  been  designated  as  blighted  than  is 
included  in  "Redevelopment  Project  Area  One"  (the  Geary  Area).    Any  subsequent  re- 
development projects  there  are  equally  likely  to  open  up  commercial  development  op- 
portunities for  new  centers  or  for  thorough-going  improvements  in  present  shopping  dis- 
tricts . 

At  such  time  as  the  redevelopment  program  is  extended  to  other  blighted  areas  high 
priority  should  be  given  to  such  shopping  districts  as  Mission  Street  south  of  Sixteenth 
Street  --  just  beyond  the  prosperous  stretches  just  south  of  Sixteenth  Street  and  between 
29th  and  30th  Streets.    Opportunities  are  also  offered  east  of  the  east  portal  of  the  Broad- 
way tunnel  and  in  several  scattered  large  parcels  now  occupiedby  temporary  war  housing. 
Where  the  land  occupied  by  temporary  war  housing  is  not  held  in  one  fee  simple  owner- 
ship, redevelopment  power's  may  be  essential  to  rebuilding  --by  assembling  permanent 
title  to  all  the  land  in  one  ownership,  so  that  new  private  investment  can  be  attracted  to  it. 

Without  involving  the  Redevelopment  Law,  many  shopping  center's  can  be  improved, 
particularly  if  a  freeway  is  proposed  next  to  them.    If  offstreet  par-king  is  provided  and 
shopping  streets  are  closed  to  traffic  and  opened  to  pedestrians,  and  if  the  new  zoning 
ordinance  is  used  to  prevent  scattering  of  the  district,  redevelopment  power's  might  not 
be  necessary.    But  the  needed  and  beneficial  physical  improvement  will  oftentimes  prove 
to  be  infeasible  without  the  use  of  redevelopment  powers. 

With  the  new  zoning  ordinance  and  with  relatively  minor  street  changes  other  shop- 
ping center's  can  be  improved.  The  freeway  program  and  redevelopment  are  tools  which 
can  be  used  to  conserve  even  some  of  the  most  vulnerable  established  shopping  districts; 
the  ones  likely  to  face  the  strongest  new  competition  and  at  present  physically  and  other- 
wise least  able  to  face  it. 

If  the  available  tools  are  not  used,  San  Francisco  can  expect  around  a  number  of  its 
shopping  districts  serious  trade  decline  and  the  spread  of  blight. 


Other-  Lessons  Taught  by  the  New  Shopping  Centers  foj^  Imp  roving  Shopping  Districts 

As  described  earlier,  the  new  neighborhood  shopping  centers  rely  not  only  upon  a 
generally  adequate  "zoning"  of  the  uses  of  land  and  a  good  street  pattern  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  well  organized  and  concentrated  shopping  center;  they  are  based  on  a  well  developed 
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set  of  principles,  including  sufficient  offstreet  parking  and  offstreet  truck  loading,  and  an 
arrangement  of  stores  which  make  the  shoppers'  trips  from  store  to  store  more  convenient 
and  pleasant. 

In  general,  the  lesson  taught  by  the  new  neighborhood  community  and  regional  shop- 
ping centers  is  the  advantage  in  "thinking  out"  at  an  early  stage  the  entire  shopping  dis- 
trict and  planning  its  relation  to  the  surrounding  area.    The  area  required  in  a  shopping 
center1  for  selling,  for  parking,  for  pedestrians  to  walk  between  stores,  and  for  truck 
loading  is  calculated  in  terms  of  the  numbers  of  resident  families  in  the  trading  area, 
their  car  ownership  and  their  shopping  habits.    The  total  land  required  has  been  found  to 
equal  the  area  of  traditional  districts  but  it  is  needed  in  larger  parcels.    The  shopping 
center  and  the  neighborhood  or  community  which  it  serves  are  planned  as  a  unit.  This 
involves  more  than  just  "enough"  space.    It  must  be  skilfully  designed.    We  have  men- 
tioned that  in  the  larger  centers  it  becomes  necessary  to  group  parking  areas  on  the 
circumference  to  avoid  lengthening  of  shoppers'  trips  from  store  to  store,  and  to  mass 
the  shops  in  some  arrangement  other  than  a  strip  or  string.    Also,  developers  of  such 
large  centers  have  found  it  desirable  immediately  to  build  apartments  or  other  houses 
around  the  parking  area.    They  claim  two  commercial  advantages: 

1.  The  apartments  are  good  investments  in  themselves  and  provide  places  of  resi- 
dence for  customers,  thus  assuring  an  immediate  "plus"  market  for  convenience 
goods  (which  helps  to  achieve  full  and  early  occupancy  of  the  shopping  center). 

2.  It  assures  merchants  that  parking  space  will  not  be  taken  up  by  customers  of 
additional  stores  at  the  edges  of  the  shopping  center;  that  is,  it  "protects  the 
investment  in  parking  space"  (as  well  as  protecting  surrounding  areas  "from 
commercial  encroachment"). 

The  evolution  of  comprehensive  planning  of  shopping  centers  and  their  environment 
is,  of  course,  not  complete.    The  relation  of  the  residential  area  to  shopping  and  parking 
area  has  not  always  been  worked  out  well,  even  in  the  newest  centers.    On  flat  land  the 
resulting  view  of  a  vast  parking  area,  if  it  is  not  carefully  landscaped,  may  be  one  to 
discourage  rather  than  encourage  residential  occupancy.    This  problem  varies  with  size. 
It  is  an  important  problem  in  centers  large  enough  to  serve  a  whole  community.  Wind- 
swept open  areas  can  change  the  scale  of  the  whole  development. 

The  habitual  complete  exclusion  of  housing  accommodations  from  the  shopping  cen- 
ter proper  tends  to  reduce  it  to  a  lifeless  "dead"  place  during  the  time  when  the  large 
stores  are  closed,  thus  preventing  full  use  of  the  center  at  times  when  it  might  show  it- 
self off  to  good  advantage  under  planned  night  lighting.    If  shopping  centers  can  be  made 
more  friendly,  lively  places  they  can  attract  customers  by  these  qualities.    The  pedes- 
trian mall,  covered  or  sheltered  walkways,  good  choice  of  structural  and  landscape 
materials,  and  lighting  are  all  important. 

Additional  advantages  can  be  achieved  where  shopping  centers  are  planned  for  best 
relationship  to  public  buildings  and  other  community  facilities.    The  plan  for  the  Diamond 
Heights  center  is  an  example,  on  a  neighborhood  scale.    It  has  been  planned  so  that  resi- 
dents of  the  whole  neighborhood  can  reach  it  as  easily  as  the  steep  terrain  will  permit, 
and  the  center  is  so  related  to  the  elementary  school,  library,  playground,  churches,  the 
large  park  and  the  main  street  through  the  neighborhood  that  residents  can  accomplish 
several  errands  during  the  walk.    The  result  should  be  a  convenience  for  the  residents, 
an  efficient  use  of  space,  a  neighborhood  center  which  is  full  of  life  every  day  in  the 
week,  and  a  more  dignified  and  interesting  setting  for  public,  religious,  and  commercial 
facilities. 

The  objectives  in  remaking  existing  centers  are  basically  the  same  as  for  designing 
a  new  center.    The  problems  are  greater.    The  advantages  can  be  won  in  replanning 
those  existing  shopping  districts  which  are  not  hopelessly  outmoded.    Who  has  not  noted 
the  offhand  way  in  which  post  offices,  libraries,  and  churches  have  been  shunted  to  in- 
appropriate and  inaccessible  locations  --  and  the  harmful  effects  when  they  are  located 
in  wrong  relation  to  a  shopping  street,  breaking  instead  of  terminating  an  area  of  pedes- 
trian shopping;  the  inconvenient  and  unfortunate  arrangement  by  which  most  medical  of- 
fices in  outlying  centers  are  placed  on  the  second  and  third  floors  where  the  convales- 
cents must  climb  to  them;  the  unsightly  rears  of  false -front  shopping  streets;  the  con- 
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fused  and  ugly  appearance  of  shopping  streets  of  drive-in  types  as  along  Junipero  Serra 
in  Daly  City  and  along  El  Camino  Real  through  several  parts  of  San  Mateo  County,  where 
the  whole  frontage  between  the  prosperous  "100%  locations"  is  allowed  to  build  up  in  an 
endless  jumble  of  shops,  offices,  billboards,  nurseries,  filling  stations,  and  lumber  yards? 

Early  removal  of  any  but  the  worst  honky-tonk  aspects  is  not  likely  to  be  achieved, 
except  where  new  highways  or  other  public  projects  are  planned  and  where  eminent  domain 
will  be  exercised.    But  their  spread  can  be  prevented  by  zoning  and  by  providing  better 
locations  elsewhere. 

San  Francisco  has  the  advantage  that  several  of  its  local  shopping  districts  already 
reflect  to  an  extent,  at  least,  the  shopping  center  idea.    Even  before  the  centers  in  the 
Lake  Merced  area  were  established  there  had  been  developments  such  as  at  Miraloma 
which  provided  a  compact  form  and,  by  means  of  traffic  engineering  devices  in  the  wide 
street  at  that  point,  also  provided  a  parking  area  conveniently  at  hand.    The  shopping 
center  developed  after'  World  War  II  at  Laurel  Hill,  similarly,  was  designed  as  a  compact 
area  and  it  provided  for  parking  in  the  rear  of  the  stores. 

Almost  all  of  the  established  community  and  neighborhood  shopping  districts,  how- 
ever, can  gain  more  of  the  advantages  of  the  modern  shopping  center.    The  problem  is 
always  more  difficult  once  land  ownership  is  divided,  but  that  obstacle  has  been  met  be- 
fore.   It  is  even  met  in  newly  developing  areas,  of  which  the  Lake  Mer  ced  area  is  an 
instructive  example. 

The  development  of  the  whole  set  of  shopping  center's  in  the  Lake  Merced  area  il- 
lustrates some  of  the  complexities  of  planning  or-  replanning  where  owner-ships  are 
divided.    In  connection  with  its  consideration  of  requests  which  were  made  a  few  years 
ago  to  rezone  areas  for  shopping  in  the  Lake  Merced  area,  the  City  Planning  Commission 
asked  for  stipulations  from  the  owners  governing  offstreet  parking,  receiving  docks, 
signs,  height  of  structures,  and  routes  of  ingress  and  egress.    The  process  of  rezoning 
with  stipulations  is  a  useful  one,  in  the  absence  of  better  tools,  and  has  helped  greatly  in 
setting  definite  requirements  in  all  these  respects  for  each  of  the  shopping  centers  in  the 
Lake  Merced  area.    The  new  zoning  ordinance  provides  an  even  better  device  in  the  "plan- 
ned unit  development."    But  the  rezoning  in  the  Lake  Merced  area  was  of  further  impor- 
tance in  showing  how  an  area  could  be  replanned  even  after  land  ownerships  had  become 
divided . 

The  problem  in  the  Lake  Merced  area  was  complicated  by  the  competing  objectives 
of  neighboring  land  holders,  including  San  Francisco  State  College,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  San  Francisco,  the  Recreation  Department,  the  Fire  Department,  the  YMCA,  and 
three  churches.    Not  far  away  the  city's  Zoo  retained  land  for  expansion.    Land  in  the  area 
was  owned  also  by  Lang  Realty  Company  and  the  Standard  Building  Company. 

Fortunately,  competition  for  land  was  relieved  as  some  of  the  competitors  withdrew 
and  made  the  development  of  the  rest  possible.    The  regional  shopping  center-  expanded, 
under  the  influence  of  market  studies  made  for  the  developer,  from  the  original  14.4 
acres  to  42.8  acres,  including  35.2  acres  of  land  used  for  parking  and  7.6  acres  occupied 
by  commercial  structures,  several  of  them  more  than  one  story  in  height. 

The  question  arises,  how  can  such  an  area  be  planned  to  provide  for  such  varied  and 
major  development  proposals  including  shopping  in  the  right  location?    It  is  quite  clear 
that  a  zoning  plan  alone  would  have  been  insufficient  for  the  purpose.    Several  agencies 
may  be  proposing  public  facilities  of  types  which  are  permissible  in  all  zones.  Further- 
more, they  may  possess  powers  of  eminent  domain  which  can  be  exercised  to  extend  their 
contiguous  holdings  almost  without  limit.    These  and  private  ownerships  can  be  of  such  a 
pattern  as  to  make  impossible  a  sound  integrated  development. 

Despite  these  factors,  a  suitable  location  for  a  regional  shopping  center  was  pro- 
vided and  street  arrangement  and  zoning  were  appropriately  planned.    The  successful 
working  out  of  the  development  cannot  be  explained  without  emphasizing  the  persuasive 
influence  of  the  series  of  general  plans  which  were  prepared  for  the  whole  area. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  technique  of  drafting  a  series  of  general  plans, 
each  of  which  became  the  basis  for  another  step  in  negotiating  an  agreed  final  plan.  Such 
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a  process  would  appear  to  be  essential  in  replanning  established  shopping  districts  where 
various  public  properties  and  private  properties  are  affected. 

Actions  on  rezoning  applications  and  on  subdivisions  and  public  improvements  were 
all  considered  as  ways  to  effectuate  the  general  plan  and  were  used  in  the  negotiations. 

The  greatest  challenge  to  design  and  to  local  statesmanship  lies  in  making  basic 
improvements  in  areas  which  are  correctly  located  and  have  many  good  individual  build- 
ings, often  including  public  buildings  and  churches  or  other  institutional  structures. 

The  Columbus  Avenue,  Geary-Fillmore,  Irving  Street,  Chestnut,  Haight  at  Masonic 
and,  indeed,  almost  all  the  other  shopping  districts  raise  similar  problems.    The  down- 
town area  itself  is  composed  of  a  number  of  these  complex  types.    They  are  most  difficult 
to  improve  but  offer  great  potentialities  partly  because  they,  together  with  adjoining 
public  facilities  can  be  developed  into  rounded  community,  neighborhood  or  district  centers 
including  shopping  areas.    Their  improvement  will  utilize  the  technique  described  above 
but  will  not  make  full  use  of  these  until  the  vital  element  of  civic  concern  and  initiative  is 
supplied  by  those  community  leaders  who  have  a  real  interest  in  their  community,  a  real 
desire  to  improve  it,  and  a  genuine  capacity  for  moving  others  to  move  ahead  with  them. 
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APPENDIX  B 


I  AREA  REQUIRED  FOR  SHOPPING  IN  DIAMOND  HEIGHTS  REDEVELOPMENT  PROJECT 

The  problem  in  this  study  was  to  determine  the  area  required  for  a  neighborhood 
shopping  center  which  would  adequately  and  conveniently  serve  the  residents  of  the  project 
area.    As  in  other  studies  for  the  Diamond  Heights  project  the  plan  for  the  center  was 

:  developed  by  a  team  composed  of  staff  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Redevelopment 
Agency,  staff  members  of  the  Department  of  City  Planning,  and  consulting  architects  and 
a  consulting  engineer  and  realtor.    The  study  was  organized  and  conducted  by  Herbert  G. 

J  Hotchner  under  the  direction  of  George  Duggar  and  William  Ludlow. 

The  area  is  rather  isolated  from  community  shopping  centers.    It  had  been  estima- 
:  ted  previously  that  the  project  area,  when  fully  developed,  would  accommodate  about 
j  7,500  people  in  not  more  than  2,500  dwelling  units.    It  was  estimated  that  the  typical  an- 
nual income  of  families  moving  into  new  dwellings  built  in  the  project  area  would  be  $6,000. 
These  figures  provided  the  framework  for  determination  of  the  shopping  area  for  Diamond 
Heights. 

The  techniques  developed  included  three  distinct  steps: 

I.   National  standards  were  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  specific  problem, 
and  provided  a  most  general  guide  of  from  0.6  to  1.5  acres  per 
1,000  people  and  2.0  to  6.0  stores  per  1,000  people  for  neighborhood 
shopping  centers  in  cities  where  vacant  land  is  at  a  premium. 

II.  Existing  shopping  centers  in  San  Francisco  and  East  Bay  cities 
were  inspected  and  used  as  a  basis  for  specific  acreage. 

III.   Finally,  following  the  approach  pioneered  by  Stein-Bauer  and 
Villanueva,  a  financial  analysis  was  undertaken.    This  was 
used  to  verify  previous  conclusions,  and  required  estimating 
whether  there  was  enough  purchasing  power  available  to  support 
a  shopping  center  of  the  size  which  previously  had  been  tenta- 
tively determined. 

It  was  concluded  that  5  acres  (approximately  .67  acres  per  1,000  persons)  for  the 
;  main  shopping  center,  plus  1  acre  (.13  acre  per  1,000  persons)  for  the  secondary  shop- 
:  ping  center  would  be  required. 

I   POPULATION-RATIO  TECHNIQUE 

1.  Studies  from  various  cities  showing  acres  in  shopping  center  use  per  1,000 
people  and  stores  per  1,000  people  were  scanned  for  content  and  approach. 

2.  The  results  of  these  studies  then  were  compared,  with  the  following  points  in 

|  mind: 

(a)  Are  the  results  shown  in  the  studies  reports  of  existing  areas  surveyed 
or  are  they  proposed  standards? 

(b)  Do  the  results  apply  to  relatively  small  neighborhoods  or  to  wider 
community  areas? 

(c)  Do  results  include  or  exclude  area  used  for  parking,  sidewalks, 
serviceways,  buffer  strips? 

(d)  What  is  the  pattern  of  the  typical  store  in  the  community  upon 
which  the  study  is  based?    (e.  g.  ,  A  study  based  upon  Los 
Angeles,  wherein  profuse  use  of  the  drive-in  is  made,  will 
show  a  different  acreage  per  1,000  than  a  similar  study  based 
upon  a  shopping  district  for  multi-story  apartment  structures 
as  in  New  York  City). 
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(e)    Was  the  population  comparable  as  to  purchasing  power  and 

purchasing  needs  with  Diamond  Heights?    (Purchasing  pattern 
varies  with  the  size  of  families.) 

3.  After  adjustments  based  on  these  comparisons  were  made,  the  minimum  and 
maximum  number  of  acres  and  stores  per  1,000  persons  were  computed  for  those  areas 
reported  on  in  studies  where  density  and  land  use  patterns  were  similar  to  the  situation 
in  the  project  area.    The  result  indicated  that  an  integrated  neighborhood  shopping  center 
designed  to  serve  the  Diamond  Heights  project  area  would  not  be  out  of  line  with  the 
studies  if  within  the  range  of  .6  -  1.5  acres  per  1 ,  000  and  2.0  -  6.0  stores  per  1 , 000 . 
(See  Chart  I) 

4.  The  initial  maximum  and  minimum  estimates  for  acreage  and  number  of  stores 
in  Diamond  Heights  were  deduced  by  multiplying  the  results  from  Step  3  by  the  estimated 
population  of  the  project  area,  or  4.5  to  11.25  acres  and  15  to  45  stores. 

5.  These  initial  estimates  were  used  as  a  general  guide  in  subsequent  thinking  con- 
cerning the  "Comparative  Shopping  Centers"  and  "Purchasing  Power"  approaches,  and 
as  a  check  against  results  of  subsequent  calculations. 

*  *  * 

Several  studies  list  front -feet  (as  well  as  acres  and  stores)  per  1,000  persons.  The 
number  of  front -feet  as  determined  from  studies  based  on  the  old  style  of  ribbon  or  string 
type  of  commercial  developments  does  not  provide  a  valid  guide  for  an  integrated  shopping 
center  because  the  frontage  should  now  be  determined  in  relation  to  the  pattern  of  off- 
street  parking. 

II   COMPARATIVE  SHOPPING  CENTERS  TECHNIQUE 

Purpose: 

To  determine  (1)  the  pattern  of  ground  floor  store  area  for  each  type  of  store,  (2) 
the  ratio  among  store  types,  and  (3)  the  relationship  of  ground  floor  store  area  to  area 
for  parking,  sidewalks,  serviceways,  and  buffer  strips;  and  to  derive  therefrom  pre- 
liminary estimates  for  maximum  and  minimum  total  ground  floor  store  area  and  total 
shopping  center  area. 

Procedure: 

1.  Eight  built-up  shopping  centers  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Region  were  analysed; 
and,  of  these,  four  were  selected  for  more  intensive  study  after  consideration  of  their 
age,  the  stores  composing  them,  size,  and  isolation  from  other  shopping  facilities.  The 
selected  centers  contained  between  9  and  20  stores  and  provided  offstreet  parking  fa- 
cilities. 

2.  The  Comparative  Shopping  Centers  technique  was  based  upon  field  inspection  of 
each  area  and  data  for  the  four  comparable  areas.    Theprocedurefollowed  in  each  field 
inspection  included: 

(a)  Sketching  the  layout  of  the  shopping  center. 

(b)  Recording  on  the  sketch,  from  observation: 

1.  The  major  type  of  products  sold  by  each  store. 

2.  The  width  and  length  of  each  store  (roughly  determined 
by  pacing).    Then  store  area  was  calculated  in  square 
feet. 

3.  The  "prosperity  score"  for  each  store,  from  apparently 
prosperous  to  apparently  sub-marginal.  Sub-marginal 
stores  were  omitted  from  subsequent  calculations. 
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4.  The  dimensions  of  offstreet  parking  area,  on-street 
parking  area  and  number  of  off-street  and  on-street 
parking  spaces. 

5.  The  dimensions  of  sidewalks,  serviceways,  and 
buffer  strips. 

3.  The  information  was  totalled  for  each  shopping  district  and  the  results  compared. 
(See  Chart  II) 

4.  Stores  were  classified  into  categories,  such  as  "food  stores",  "drug  stores", 
"personal  service  stores",  and  percentage  ratios  calculated  for  floor  area  in  each  broad 
category  to  total  floor  area  in  the  shopping  center.    (See  Chart  III) 

5.  Average  size  for  all  stores  of  each  store  type  was  tabulated. 

6.  A  maximum  and  a  minimum  list  of  stores  was  compiled,  based  upon  observation 
of  the  several  shopping  centers  inspected.    The  maximum  list  included  all  of  the  stores 
which  might  ultimately  be  built  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.    The  minimum 
list  included  only  those  stores  which  reasonably  must  be  built  to  service  only  the  people 
who  live  in  the  project  area  upon  its  completion.    (See  Column  A  of  Chart  IV) 

7.  Opposite  each  type  of  store  on  the  minimum  and  on  the  maximum  list  was  shown 
the  average  size  (from  Chart  III).    (See  Column  B  of  Chart  IV) 

8.  The  preliminary  maximum  and  minimum  store  area  total  for  the  project  shopping 
center  was  computed  by  adding  the  areas  of  all  store  types. 

9.  The  total  ground-floor  store  area  was  increased  at  various  ratios  to  allow  for 
parking  plus  serviceways,  etc.    Then  the  total  area  in  square  feet  at  each  of  these  ratios 
was  converted  to  acreage  and  compared  with  standards  established  in  Chart  I.  (See 
Chart  V)   This  indicated  that  the  minimum  estimates  were  too  small  and  that  the  maximum 
estimates  fell  well  within  accepted  standards. 

10.    Based  on  the  preceding  comparison  as  a  guide: 

(a)  Several  commercial,  architectural  and  planning  studies  from 
other  areas  were  analyzed.    These  recommended  desirable 
standards  for  ratios  between  store  area,  parking  area,  and 
area  for  other  items  such  as  serviceways  in  neighborhood 
shopping  centers. 

(b)  After  adjusting  these  standards  from  other  areas  for  the  local 
conditions  of  relatively  high  density  plus  limited  available  land, 
parking  ratios  and  ratios  for  other  facilities  were  selected 
which  would  be  reasonable  in  terms  of  parking  ratio  and  acres 
per  1,000  people.    The  ratios  selected  were  2  to  1  for  parking 
area  to  store  plus  1  to  1  for  sidwalks,  serviceways,  etc. 

A  basic  problem  is  selection  of  the  shopping  districts  to  be  compared.    The  criteria 
need  to  be  explored  thoroughly. 

The  selection  of  categories  of  stores  is  a  second  basic  problem,  along  with  the 
determination  of  the  percentage  of  total  floor  area  within  particular  shopping  centers 
occupied  by  each  category.    In  the  "Purchasing  Power"  approach  (below)  the  single 
most  important  step  is  the  selection  of  these  categories  and  thede  termination  of  their 
percentages  of  total  sales.    The  percentage  for  the  largest  of  these  categories  (such  as 
food  stores,  which  may  account  for  45  per  cent  of  all  store  area  in  a  shopping  center)  is 
another  significant  ratio  made  use  of  in  this  method.    Categories  must  be  carefully  chosen 
to  reflect  the  conditions  of  the  locality,  and  should  be  based  upon  analysis  of  the  field 
data.    It  is  not  known  whether  the  categories  and  percentages  used  in  this  study  have 
valid  application  to  other  neighborhoods  beyond  the  immediate  area  analyzed. 
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HI   PURCHASING  POWER  TECHNIQUE 


Purpose: 

To  verify  and  refine  the  results  of  the  Comparative  Shopping  Center  technique  by 
determining  the  total  ground  floor  store  area  which  will  be  adequately  supported  by  the 
purchasing  power  in  the  area  to  be  served  by  a  shopping  center,  the  proportion  of  it  which 
reasonably  can  be  expected  to  be  spent  in  the  project  shopping  center,  and  by  relating 
ground-floor  store  area  and  total  shopping  center  area  to  dollars  likely  to  be  spent. 

Procedure: 

The  first  step  was  to  estimate  the  annual  gross  receipts  which  reasonably  can  be 
expected  in  any  one  of  the  major  categories  of  store,  given  present  income  and  present 
prices.    Food  stores  were  chosen  in  the  present  instance,  and  an  estimate  of  $2,235,000 
arrived  at.    Next  the  total  area  of  food  stores  which  are  currently  required  adequately  to 
handle  that  business  --  22,230  square  feet  of  food  stores,  in  this  instance.    Third,  by 
reference  to  the  ratio  of  "food  store  area  to  all  store  area"    (45%)  the  total  ground  floor 
area  for  all  stores  was  calculated  (50,000  square  feet). 

In  order  to  work  through  this  procedure,  the  four  factors  (derived  from  independent 
sources)  are  necessary: 

1.  Total  purchasing  power: 

(a)  Average  income  times  the  number  of  people  or  family 
units  for  each  income  level  gives  total  income. 

(b)  Average  income  is  based  upon  studies  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  others  showing  what  income  groups 
buy  and  rent  new  houses  in  various  price  ranges. 

2.  Per  cent  of  total  income  spent  in  food  stores:    this  was  estimated  from  studies 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  and  the  Heller 
Committee  for  Research  in  Social  Economics. 

3.  Per  cent  of  all  income  which  it  is  estimated  would  be  spent  in  food  stores  in  the 
project  in  neighborhood -type  shopping  centers:    Calculations  were  based  upon  estimates 
by: 

(a)  Villanueva:   "Planning  for  Neighborhood  Centers,"  1945. 

(b)  Staff  conclusions,  in  consideration  of  the  relatively  isolated 
character  of  the  present  center. 

4.  Average  adequate  dollar  volume  of  sales  per  square  foot  of  ground-floor  space 
per  year  for  a  major  category  of  store  (food  store):    This  was  determined  by  analyzing 
several  food  stores  and  discussing  the  question  with  experienced  retailers.    Store  mana- 
gers were  asked  the  following  question:   "Before  you  would  open  a  store  of  this  size  in  a 
new  location,  what  would  be  the  minimum  amount  that  you  want  to  be  sure  would  be  spent 
in  the  store  each  week  (or  month)?"   Answers  to  this  hypothetical  question  by  the  mana- 
gers probably  gave  the  interviewer  estimates  that  approximated  the  minimum  gross  in- 
come per  week  or  month  that  his  store  requires.    Weekly  or  monthly  gross  income  was 
converted  to  annual  income.    Annual  gross  income  was  divided  by  area  of  store  in  square 
feet  to  give  dollar  volume  of  sales  per  square  foot  per  store  (See  Chart  VI) 

Procedural  Steps  (Refer  to  Chart  VII): 

1.  Average  annual  income  times  people  gives  total  annual  income. 

2.  Total  annual  income  times  per  cent  of  income  which  is  spent  in  all 
food  stores  gives  total  dollars  spent  per  year  in  food  stores. 
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3.  This  figure  multiplied  by  the  percentage  of  all  food  expenditures  in 
the  project  area  gives  total  annual  expenditures  by  project  occupants 
in  food  stores  in  project  area. 

4.  This  figure  divided  by  average  adequate  dollar  volume  of  sales  per  square 
foot  for  the  food  stores  (Chart  VI)  given  the  total  number  of  square  feet 
of  food  stores  which  the  purchasing  power  of  the  project  occupants  will 
reasonably  support. 

5.  Since  food  stores  represent  45%  of  the  total  store  area  in  neighborhood 
shopping  centers  as  determined  by  the  "Comparative  Shopping  Centers 
Technique"  the  figure  arrived  at  in  Step  4  represents  45%  of  the  total 
store  area  which  purchases  by  project  occupants  will  support.  To 
derive  the  total  area,  the  figure  arrived  at  in  Step  4  was  divided  by  45%. 

6.  The  area  for  each  other  category  of  store  was  derived  by  reference  to 
the  "Comparative  Shopping  Centers  Approach"  for  the  percentage  of  the 
total  area  of  all  stores  which  each  category  of  store  represents,  and 
then  multiplying  the  total  area  --as  determined  in  Step  5  -  -  by  that 
percentage. 

*  *  * 

Initially  it  was  proposed  to  use  the  technique  pioneered  by  Stein-Bauer  and  more 
recently  developed  by  Villanueva,  wherein  the  purchasing  power  available  to  support  each 
store  type  is  determined  separately  and  then  the  area  in  square  feet  for  each  store  type 
is  determined  separately  and  then  the  area  in  square  feet  for  each  store  type  is  calculated 
by  relation  to  the  purchasing  power  for  that  type.    However,  upon  examining  the  available 
material  which  would  permit  breaking  down  the  various  income  levels  into  their  typical 
purchasing  components,  it  was  observed  that  in  applying  national  or  state -wide  average 
budget  breakdowns  to  a  specific  community  many  adjustments  are  required.    When  these 
adjustments  are  made  in  the  data  for  each  type  of  store  which  might  reasonably  appear  in 
a  neighborhood  shopping  center  (including  combination-stores ,  such  as  are  appearing  as 
"super  market")  the  method  becomes  too  complicated. 

Since  food  stores  constitue  45%  of  the  total  area  in  the  shopping  centers  analyzed, 
a  more  certain  result  appeared  possible  by  following  the  Stein-Bauer  and  Villanueva  ap- 
proach only  for  the  "food  store"  category. 

Using  figures  developed  in  Chart  III,  it  was  estimated  that  if  food  stores  equal  45% 
of  the  total  store  area,  and  if  there  is  adequate  purchasing  power  to  support  the  food  area 
determined  for  Diamond  Heights,  then  also  there  is  adequate  purchasing  power  to  support 
an  entire  Diamond  Heights  shopping  center  of  which  food  stores  constitute  45%. 

This  approach  is  supported  by  the  principle  that  the  volume  of  business  in  a  food 
market  and  in  other  stores  in  an  integrated  shopping  center  are  closely  related. 
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Chart  I 


POPULATION-RATIO  TECHNIQUE 


Commercial  Facilities  Offstreet 
per  1,  000  persons  Type  Parking 

Retail       Commercial   Neighb.  Gen. 
Storee  Acres a     Center  Incl.  Excl. 


Actual 


1.    Bryant  Hall  1941  Study  of 

Los  Angeles  County    1.01-1.37 


2.    "Planning  for  the  Rezoning 

of  New  York  City"  1949  15.46°  1.44 


3.    Average  of  commercial  area 
for  San  Francisco's  twelve 
community  areas.  Source: 

Department  of  City  Planning     12.79b  0.90  x  x 

Proposed 


4.  Villaneuva,  "Planning  for  0.73-0.  83  x  x 
Neighborhood  Centers "1945  4.2-4. 4  2.  18-2.58  x  x 

5.  Urban  Land  Institute, 
"Community  Builders' 

Handbook"  1947  3.3-3.6  0.75-1.00c  x 

6.  APHA  "Planning  the  Neigh- 
borhood" 1948  ---  0.60  x  x 

7.  Lillibridge  in  May  1948  "Jour-  0.  07-0.08  x  x 
nal  of  Land  Economics"        0.8-1.3  0.14-0.16  x  x 


Summary 


Reasonable  range  for  neigh- 
borhood shopping  centers  in 

San  Francisco  2.0-6.0  0.60-1.  50  x  x 


a    Based  on  1939  Census  of  Business. 

b     Based  on  1948  Census  of  Business. 

c     Based  on  300  families  per  1,000  population. 

d     Based  on  275  families  per  1,  000  population. 

e     The  retail  stores  are  the  largest  but  not  the  only  large 

commercial  land  uses  in  communities  and  neighborhoods. 

Land  used  by  service  establishments,  theaters,  and  land 

occupied  only  by  billboards  is  included  in  the  data  for 

"commercial  acres." 
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Chart  II 


COMPARISON  OF  NEIGHBORHOOD  SHOPPING  CENTERS  IN 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  BERKELEY 


AREA 

Store 
Area  in 

Parking  Area  in  Square  Feet^ 

Shopping  Center 

Square 
Feet6 

Total 

Off- Street 

On-Street 

Miraloma0 
Kings  -Broadmoor  b 
Vine0  , 
Laureld 

47,  325 
39,  155 
37, 955 
22,425 

33.  749 
42,069 
41,280 
29,775 

29,  549 
37, 716 
35,  430 
26,  975 

4.  200 

4,  352 

5,  850 
2,  800 

QUANTITY 

Number 
of 

Number  of  Car  Spaces 

Shopping  Center 

Storesg 

Total 

Off-Street 

On-Street 

Miraloma  a 

Kings  -Broadmoor^ 

Vinec 

Laureld 

17 
13 
9 
10 

131 
176 
147 
131 

101 
140 
107, 
111'1 

30 
36 
40 
20 

a    On  south  side  of  Portola  Drive,  just  west  of  O'Shaughnessy  Boulevard, 
San  Francisco. 

b    On  west  side  of  Junipero  Serra  Boulevard  north  of  87th  Street,  Daly  City,  just 

south  of  San  Francisco, 
c    On  east  side  of  Shattuck  Avenue,  between  Vine  and  Rose,  Berkeley.    New  one- 

block  long  shopping  center  on  fringe  of  older  and  larger  mixed -use  shopping 

center. 

d    On  south  side  of  California  Street,  between  Laurel  and  Locust,  San  Francisco. 
e     Includes  floor  space  in  store  building  only;  sidewalk  serviceways  are  not 
included. 

/    Space  used  for  parking  including  circulation  of  vehicles.    Sidewalks  and  service - 

ways  not  included, 
g    Vacant  stores  and  stores  under  construction  not  included. 

h    Parking  space  not  utilized  to  capacity.    Existing  offstreet  parking  area  could 
accommodate  additional  40  cars  by  modifying  parking  pattern. 
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Chart  III 


ANALYSIS  OF  SELECTED  NEIGHBORHOOD  SHOPPING  CENTERS 

BY  TYPE  OF  STORE" 


% 
of  All 

Store  Major  Categories  &  Store  Types  Average  Size 

Areasb  in  Square  Feetc 


44.8       I.    FOOD  STORES  (incidental  sundries)d 

A.  Market  and  Grocery 

1.  Super:   Meat,  veg.,  groc,  liquor,  ice   16,000 

cream,  toilet  &  drug  items,  5  &  10  or 

stationery  section.    May  contain  bakery, 
delicatessen,  fish  counter. 

2.  Large:   Meat,  veg.,  groc,  wine,  frozen....  8.000 
foods. 

3.  Medium:  Meat,  veg.,  groc.,  liquor,  frozen..  3,  000-5,  000 
foods,  toilet  goods,  5  &  10  items. 

4.  Small;    Delicatessen,  meat  market,  pet   1,  000-2,  000 

food,  corner  grocery. 

B.  Bakery   1,  250 

6.3      II.    EATING  PLACES  (food  consumed  on  premises)    1,  400-1,  600 

Fountain,  lunch  counter,  ice  cream  store. 

14.0     III.    PERSONAL  SERVICE  ESTABLISHMENTS   1,000 

Cleaner -laundry  pickup,  self-service  laundry, 
barber -beauty,  shoe  repair  (range  500-1,200)... 

Cleaner  with  plant   1,  400 

7.1     IV.    DRUGSTORES   2,020 

Typical  neighborhood  drug  store  with  small 
fountain;  or  without  fountain  but  containing 
larger  assortment  of  sundries,  such  as  liquor, 
toys,  candy,  etc. 

5.6      V.    HARDWARE  STORES   2,300 


Stores  vary  from  typical  paint-tools -and-garden 
equipment  type  of  store  which  specializes  in 
household  electrical  items  or  in  stationery- 
kitchen  utensils -and  5  &  10  items. 

22.2     VI.    OTHERS   1,000 

Liquor,  bars,  real  estate,  florists,  shoe  sales, 
candy  store,  photo  supplies,  radio-record- TV, 
dry  goods,  childrens'  clothes  or  sports  clothes, 
bric-a-brac,  household  items,  gifts,  etc.  (range 
650-1,400). 

a   Shopping  centers  analyzed  were  Miraloma,  Kings-Broadmoor,  Vine  and  Laurel. 

b    Computed  by  totaling  the  area  of  all  categories  for  all  four  shopping  centers  com- 
bined (excluding  sub -marginal  stores)  and  dividing  that  into  the  total  area  of 
each  category  (excluding  sub-marginal  stores). 

c    Computed  by  totaling  the  area  of  all  stores  for  each  type  and  dividing  the  number 
of  stores  in  that  type  (excluding  in  each  instance  sub-marginal  stores).  Fig- 
ures were  rounded  and  where  there  were  significant  variations  a  range  is  given. 

d  Restaurants  would  have  been  included  in  this  category  had  any  been  present  in  the 
shopping  centers  analyzed. 
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Chart  IV 


PRELIMINARY  ESTIMATES  FOR  MINIMUM  AND  MAXIMUM  SHOPPING  CENTER 

SHOWING  POSSIBLE  TYPES  OF  STORES 
(Store  area  only) 


Number 

Area  (square  feet) 

Category                  Minimum  Maximum 

1V11I11IIIUII1 

FOOD 

13,200 

15,  000 

Large  Market 

1 

1 

1 

r  nnn 
o,  uuu 

ft  nnn 

O,  UUU 

Medium  Market 

1 

1 

"\  nnn 

O  ,  UUU 

ft  nnn 

O  ,  U  U  u 

Specialized  Market 

1 

o 

£. 

1  nnn 

9  nnn 

4,  uuu 

Bakery 

1 

1 

1  9  nn 

X,  £t  UU 

9  ^nn 

ci ,  OUU 

EATING  PLACES 

1,  500 

3,  000 

Lunch  Counter 

0 

1 

0 

1,  500 

Dairy  Fountain 

0 

1 

0 

1,  500 

Fountain  Lunch 

1 

0 

1,  500 

0 

PERSONAL  SERVICES 

6,  000 

9,  000 

Cleaners 

2 

3 

2,000 

3,  000 

Bar  be  r  -  Be  auty 

2 

2 

9  nnn 

6j  uuu 

9  nnn 

UUU 

Shoe  Repair 

1 

2 

1  nnn 

£• ,  UUU 

bell  Serve  Laundry 

1 

2 

1  nnn 

X  ,  uuu 

9  nnn 

u  ,  UUU 

DRUG  STORES 

1 

2 

3  n2n 

4.  n4n 

*±,  UtU 

rlAKJJ W AKxL  olUKJbo 

1 

1 

2  3nn 

9  ?nn 

<S  ,  o  u  u 

AUTO  SERVICE 

1 

1 

7,  000 

7  nnn 

OTHER 

6,  000 

9,  550 

Record  and  Radio 

1 

1 

1,000 

1,  000 

Liquor 

1 

1 

1  nnn 

X  ,  u  u  u 

X,  lOU 

Real  Estate 

1 

2 

1  nnn 

X,  UUU 

9  nnn 
<s,  uuu 

u 

i 
i 

n 
u 

n  n  n 
(  UU 

Household  Items 

1 

0 

1,  000 

o 

Electrical  Appliances 

0 

1 

0 

1,  400 

Lamps,  etc. 

0 

1 

0 

1,  000 

Stationery  and  5  and  10 

1 

1 

1,000 

1,  000 

Casual  Clothes 

0 

1 

0 

1,  000 

Childrens'  Clothes 

1 

0 

1,  000 

0 

COMMUNITY  SHOPPING 

FACILITIES 

13, 500 

Branch  Bank 

0 

0 

0 

2,  000 

Restaurant 

0 

0 

0 

1,  500 

Movie 

0 

0 

0 

10, 000 

TOTAL0  38,  020  63,  890 

RECOMMENDED0  40,  000  Min.  60,  000  Max. 


a    Areas  of  auto  service  station  and  of  entire 
center  include  entire  service  station 
property,  not  just  buildings. 
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Chart  V 


PRELIMINARY  ESTIMATES  OF  MINIMUM  AND  MAXIMUM  AREA  FOR 
DIAMOND  HEIGHTS  SHOPPING  CENTER  AT  FOUR  ALTERNATING  STANDARDS 
FOR  PARKING,  COMPARED  WITH  RESULTS  OF  POPULATION-RATIO  APPROACH 

(Chart  I) 


Stores 

Total  Store 

Ratios  Parking0 

Acres 

per 

Area  In 

and  Other  Areas 

Total 

per  1,  000 

1,  000 

Sq.  Ft. 

to  Store  Area 

Acres 

Residents 

MINIMUM 

2.5 

40,  000 

4/1 

4.6 

.61 

3/1 

3.7 

.49 

2/1 

2.7 

.37 

1/1 

1.8 

.24 

MAXIMUM 

3.7 

60,000 

4/1 

6.9 

.92 

3/1 

5.5 

.73 

2/1 

4.1 

.55 

1/1 

2.7 

.37 

Reasonable 
Range,  from 

Chart  I  2.0-6.0  0.60-1.50 


a  Includes  areas  used  for  sidewalks,  serviceways,  etc.,  as 
well  as  parking  spaces  and  vehicular  circulation.  Study 
of  existing  and  proposed  site  plans  for  integrated  neigh- 
borhood shopping  centers  indicates  that  areas  required  for 
sidewalks,  serviceways,  buffer  strips,  etc.,  generally 
should  be  about  equal  to  store  area. 


Chart  VI 


ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  ADEQUATE  ANNUAL  DOLLAR  VOLUME  OF 
SALES  PER  SQ.  FT.  FOR  FOOD  STORES 


Food  Stores 

Dollars  per 

Actual  Present 

in 

Sq.  Ft.  per 

Gross  Income 

Store  Area 

San  Francisco 

Year 

per  Year 

in  Sq.  Ft. 

1 

$154 

$     960,  000 

6,  200 

2 

150 

864, 000 

5,  800 

3 

144 

1,  080,  000 

7,  500 

4 

(125  Maximum 

3, 000, 000) 

(  42  Minimum 

1,  000,  000) 

24,000 

5 

116 

1,  500,  000 

13, 000 

6 

101 

600, 000 

6,  000 

7 

80 

300, 000 

3,  700 

8 

57 

228, 000 

4,  900 

($100  was  selected  as  the  minimum  volume  of  sales  per  square  foot 


per  year  for  food  stores  in  the  shopping  center.) 


G  Based  on  interviews  with  store  managers  of  eight  typical  to 
large  markets.  Stores  included  are  not  limited  to  stores  in 
shopping  centers  surveyed. 
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Chart  VII 


PURCHASING  POWER  TECHNIQUE 


1.  2,  500  dwelling  units  within  Diamond  Heights  times 

estimated  $6,  000  income  gives  total  income   $15,  000,  000 

2.  Fraction  of  income  spent  for  food  times  total  income  X      .  33 _ 
TOTAL  Spent  for  Food                                                                       $  4,  950,  000 

3.  Fraction  which  will  be  spent  in  Diamond  Heights 

shopping  area  of  total  spent  for  food   X      .  50° 

TOTAL  Spent  in  Diamond  Heights  Shopping  Center  for  Food  $  2,475,  000 

4.  If  average  market  does  $100-per-sq. -ft. -per-year, 
figuring  conservatively,  then  the  purchasing  power 
for  food  of  Diamond  Heights  occupants  alone  will 

support   $2,  475,  000/$100 

TOTAL  Ground  Floor  Store  Area  for  Food  Stores  ...  24,  750  sq.  ft. 

5.  If  food  stores  constitute  45%  of  total  store  area  in 
neighborhood  shopping  centers  (see  Chart  III)  then 
24,  750  sq.  ft.  is  45%  of  total  store  area  in  Diamond 

Heights  shopping  center    24,  750/.  45 

Total  Store  Area   55,000  sq.  ft. 

Recommended  Total  Store  Area    50,  000  sq.  ft. 


a  Estimation  of  per  cent  of  total  income  which  will  be  spent  for 
food  (step  2)  and  per  cent  of  this  which  will  be  spent  in  the 
shopping  center  (step  3)  are  both  difficult  tasks,  the  one  vary- 
ing greatly  with  income  levels  and  other  factors,  and  the  other 
with  location.    However,  possible  errors  in  these  estimates  may 
cancel.    A  5%  decrease  in  Step  2  equates  approximately  with  a 
10%  increase  in  Step  3.    The  result  is  approximately  the  same 
for  the  folowing  variations: 

Step  2  .33        .27  .23 

Step  3  .50        .60  .70 

Product  2x3      .  165      .  162      .  161 
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APPENDIX  C 

AREA  REQUIRED  FOR  SHOPPING  CENTER  IN  GEARY  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT 

The  problem  in  this  study,  as  in  the  Diamond  Heights  shopping  center  study,  was  to 
determine  the  area  required  for  neighborhood  shopping.    Preliminary  study  of  the  project 
area  indicated  that  two  sites  rather  than  one  would  be  desirable,  one  near  the  top  of  the 
slope  and  one  in  the  lower,  flatter  area.    These  are  in  addition  to  the  Western  Addition 
Community  Shopping  Center  serving  the  entire  community  area. 

The  lower  site  was  expected  to  attract  customers  chiefly  from  below  the  160-foot 
contour  line,  including  the  general  area  from  Buchanan  to  Laguna  Street  and  from  O' Far- 
rell  to  Ellis  Street.    Because  of  the  public  low  rent  housing  project  being  developed  in 
this  area,  it  was  assumed  that  the  center  would  serve  chiefly  families  having  one  or  more 
children. 

While  the  area  drawn  upon  by  the  upper  shopping  center  would  be  smaller  in  size 
because  of  the  street  plan  and  other  factors,  this  would  be  countered  by  the  higher  density 
characteristics  of  the  residential  area  which  it  serviced.    The  income  level  would  be  only 
slightly  higher.    The  average  family  size  would  be  two  or  three  persons  as  contrasted 
with  three  or  more  persons  in  the  families  served  by  the  lower  center.    This  indicates 
that  more  of  the  premium,  type  of  services  would  be  marketable,  and  the  market  might 
have  home  or  apartment  delivery,  bakery,  delicatessen,  etc. 

The  upper  center  might  be  developed  either  as  a  typical  one-story  shopping  center, 
or  as  the  ground  floor  of  a  tower  apartment  (possibly  with  a  restaurant  and  some  profes- 
sional or  personal  service  offices  on  the  second  floor).    The  latter  would  be  particularly 
desirable  if  the  apartment  building  were  located  on  the  slope  in  such  a  way  that  a  ground 
level  entrance  to  both  the  first  floor  and  to  the  second  floor  would  be  feasible.    The  in- 
corporation of  serviceways  or  walkways  in  the  shopping  center  plan  could  be  accomplished 
by  placing  them  over  existing  underground  utilities  (areas  otherwise  difficult  to  make  use 
of  since  buildings  could  not  be  placed  over  them). 

The  total  store  area  for  the  upper  site  is  indicated  on  Chart  V.    Usual  standards  for 
isolated  neighborhoods  would  have  dictated  about  one  acre  of  selling  space  and  two  acres 
of  additional  land  area  to  accommodate  the  population  in  the  trading  area.    But  standards 
for  projects  which  are  to  be  set  up  in  an  established  area  indicated  an  area  less  than  one- 
third  as  large.    Some  50,000  square  feet  were  finally  recommended.    It  was  believed  de- 
sirable to  locate  the  center  close  to  the  place  where  mass  transit  vehicles  debark  home- 
ward-bound passengers,  and  to  relate  the  location  of  the  upper  center  to  the  lower  center 
so  that  neither  is  visible  from  the  other. 

The  market  analysis  problem  in  the  Western  Addition  is  different  from  that  in  Dia- 
mond Heights  for  the  reason  that  in  the  Western  Addition  the  consumer  market  will  be 
altered,  not  created.    Also,  the  area  is  not  relatively  isolated  as  in  Diamond  Heights. 
An  important  part  of  the  job  was  to  determine  the  trading  area  for  the  two  centers.  Based 
on  the  larger  traffic  volumes  anticipated  on  Geary,  Turk,  and  Franklin  Streets,  the  area 
was  ultimately  defined  as  terminating  at  Geary  on  the  north  and  including  the  public  housing 
project  under  development  north  of  Turk  and  east  of  Buchanan  Street.    Otherwise,  project 
area  boundaries  were  followed.    Within  the  trading  area,  planning  studies  were  utilized 
indicating  what  present  retail  facilities  would  be  removed  and  what  income  and  other 
changes  would  occur. 

The  techniques  used  were  as  follows: 

1.     Determination  of  the  existing  purchasing  power  and  type  of  market 
demand,  the  total  area  of  existing  food  stores,  and  the  degree  to 
which  the  existing  food  stores  are  or  are  not  prosperous  as 
measured  in  terms  of  dollars  of  business  per  square  foot  of  store 
space  per  year. 
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2.  Determination  of  purchasing  power,  types  of  market  demand, 
and  total  area  of  food  stores  in  the  proposed  development. 

3.  Comparison  of  existing  and  proposed  conditions  to  determine 
the  net  effect  in  terms  of  increase  or  decrease  in  purchasing 
power,  change  in  type  of  consumer  goods  demanded  and  change 
in  the  total  area  of  retail  stores  after  demolition  of  the  facili- 
ties within  the  project  area. 

The  aggregate  purchasing  power  of  the  occupants  after  redevelopment  will  be  ap- 
proximately equal  to  the  existing  purchasing  power.    Contrasted  with  this  purchasing 
power  there  has  been  too  much  neighborhood  commercial  area  for  profitable  operation, 
with  food  stores  averaging  only  about  $60  per  square  foot  of  floor  area  per  year.  The 
resultant  adjustment  for  profitable  operation  indicates  that  the  neighborhood  shopping  area 
after  redevelopment  should  be  about  4/5ths  the  existing  store  area. 

It  was  concluded  from  the  studies  that  at  each  of  the  two  sites,  one  at  the  top  of  the 
slope,  and  one  at  the  bottom  of  it,  a  shopping  center  of  7,000  to  10,000  square  feet  of. store 
area  would  be  required.    Space  for  expansion  is  available  on  the  second  floor  of  the  upper 
center  (which  could  be  reached  from  a  ground-floor  entrance  because  of  the  sloped  site), 
and  additional  space  could  also  be  made  available  in  the  lower  center.    As  the  plans  for 
the  shopping  centers  progressed  (as  part  of  the  suggested  site  plan  for  the  project  area) 
it  was  decided  to  provide  for  at  least  as  much  parking  area  and  about  as  much  land  area 
for  truck  loading  and  unloading,  landscaping,  and  pedestrian  circulation. 

The  study  was  organized  and  conducted  by  Herbert  G.  Hotchner  under  the  direction 
of  George  Duggar  and  William  Ludlow. 

The  two  centers,  although  about  equal  in  size,  would  be  expected  to  include  quite 
different  types  of  stores,  the  upper  site  specializing  in  shops  with  apartment  delivery 
service  and  walk-in  trade  from  the  transit  stop.    Typical  shops  would  be  a  small  grocery, 
meat  market,  delicatessen,  bakery,  personal  service  and  miscellaneous  shops. 

At  the  lower  site  types  of  stores  more  typical  in  outlying  neighborhood  centers 
would  be  appropriate  including  food,  drug,  and  personal  services,  possibly  a  soda  fountain- 
ice  cream  store  combination. 
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Chart  I 


NEIGHBORHOOD  SHOPPING  CENTER  AREA  REQUIRED  IN  GEARY  AREA 
(Computed  by  Purchasing  Power  Technique) 


When  Number  of  Households  Is 
Minimum  Maximum 


1 .  Purchasing  Power  in  Redevelopment  Project 
South  of  Geary  Street 

Households  1,400  2,  000 
Average  money  income  per  household  after 

personal  taxes  x    $4, 100             x    $4, 100 

Total  purchasing  power  per  year  $5,  740,  000            $8,  200,  000 

2.  Purchasing  Power  in  Public  Housing  Project 

Households  300  300 
Average  money  income  per  household  after 

personal  taxes  x    $2,400  x  $2,400 

Total  purchasing  power  per  year  $    720,  000  $    720,  000 


3.  Total  Purchasing  Power  for  All  Items  $6,460,  000  $8,  920,000 

4.  Purchases  of  Food  per  Year  in  Centers 

Total  purchasing  power  times  percent- 
age which  will  be  spent  for  food  in 
neighborhood  centers  (10%)  equals 

purchases  of  food  per  year  in  centers  $    646,  000  $    892,  000 


5.    Store  Area  Required  Under  Existing 
Standards  for  Food  Stores 
Purchasing  power  for  food  divided  by 
standard  for  marginal  stores  ($62 
per  sq.  ft.  per  year)  equals  total 
area  for  food  stores  on  marginal 

replacement  basis  10,419  sq.  ft.        14,  387  sq.  ft. 


Food  stores  equal  45%  of  total  com- 
mercial store  area.    Total  commer- 
cial store  area  would  be  23,  153  sq.  ft.        31.  971  sq.  ft. 

6.    Store  Area  Recomputed  by  Proposed  Standard 
for  Food  Stores 
Purchasing  power  for  food  divided  by 
proposed  standard  of  $100  per  sq.  ft. 
per  year  equals  total  area  for  pros- 
perous food  stores  6,460  sq.  ft.         8,  920  sq.  ft. 

Food  stores  equal  45%  of  total  commer- 
cial store  area.    Total  commercial 

store  area  would  be  14,  355  sq.  ft.        19,  822  sq.  ft. 
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Chart  II 


UPPER  AND  LOWER  SHOPPING  CENTERS: 
COMPOSITION  AND  SIZE  OF  STORE  AREA  IN  SQUARE  FEET 
(Excludes  Parking  and  Service  Areas) 


Minimum 


Maximum 


5,  250 
(3,  000) 
(1,  000) 
(1,  250) 
# 

1,  000 

# 


5,  250 
(3,  000) 
(1,  000) 
(1,  250) 

2,  500 
1,  000 

3.  000 


6,  250 


11.  750 


UPPER  CENTER 

Food,  Total* 
Market 
Delicatessen 
Bakery 
Restaurant 
Personal  services 
Miscellaneous  shops 


TOTAL 


LOWER  CENTER 

Food 
Drug 

Personal  services 
TOTAL 


BOTH  CENTERS 


3,  000 
2,  000 
1,  000 


7,  000 
2,  000 
1.  000 


6.  000 


10. 000 


12, 250 


21. 750 


^Emphasizing  home  delivery. 
#Possibly  on  second  floor. 
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